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The British Industries Fair— 
Dollars for Defense 


F. PRESTON FORBES 


DIRECTOR 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
OIT, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


To scheduled opening, on May 5, 
1952, of the British Industries Fair 
brings again into sharp focus the im- 
portance to United States businessmen 
and consumers of this annual “Showcase 
of the British Commonwealth.” It is 
also concrete evidence of the will and 
ability of British producers to earn the 
dollar and other foreign exchange they 
need for mutual defense and economic 
strength by offering their goods to world 
buyers. 

For the past 2 years, the British In- 
dustries Fair has been the occasion for 
an instance of successful practical co- 
operation between the Governments of 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Through the joint efforts of the 
British Board of Trade, the ECA (now 
the MSA), and the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, marketing specialists from 
the Commerce Department have been in 
attendance at both the London and Bir- 
mingham sessions of the fair to consult 
with British sellers and potential sellers 
to the United States market as to ways 
in which their market potential may be 
realized and their sales approach 
improved. 

Originally conceived as a constructive 
step in stimulating a profitable trade 
between the two countries, this coopera- 
tive effort was continued in the second 
year for essentially the same reasons, 
which were made even more persuasive 
by the wider realization after the out- 
break in Korea of the vital contribution 
to democratic security of continuing 
healthy trade among the nations of the 
free world. More particularly, the De- 
partment of Commerce, which furnished 
the specialists, and the ECA, which 
arranged for the space which they oc- 
cupied at the fair, viewed the programs 
as a service to United States importers 
and consumers and as a means of facili- 
tating contact of American essential in- 
dustries with foreign sources of supply 
of needed goods. The British Board of 
Trade, at whose invitation the missions 
were undertaken and who defrayed the 
costs of salaries and travel for the 
specialists, considered the project as a 
means of assisting British producers to 
expand their oversea market. 


Display Primarily for Commer- 
cial Buyers 


The British Industries Fair, which is 
held annually in three simultaneous ex- 
hibits at Earls Court and Olympia in 
London, and at Castle Bromwich in 
Birmingham, displays in a total of more 
than a million square feet of exhibit 
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space the entire range of British Com- 
monwealth products—from heavy ma- 
chinery and equipment which is shown 
at Birmingham, to textiles, toys, and 
furniture, which are exhibited in London. 
Like many other of the important trade 
fairs in Europe, it is primarily, and 
almost exclusively, a display of goods for 
sale to the trade. The public is admitted 
on only 2 of the 11 days, with admittance 
at all other times restricted to commer- 
cial buyers. In this respect the British 
Industries Fair is somewhat similar to 
the trade show as widely known in the 
United States. But, whereas the Ameri- 
can trade show displays only one kind or 
class of commodity, the British Indus- 
tries Fair offers its facilities to all classes 
of commodities, and may therefore be 
said to be a simultaneous holding of 
dozens of trade shows in one coordinated 
whole. 

Each year the attendance of the spe- 
cialists at the fair was preceded by con- 
ferences with the Board of Trade officials 
in order to exchange views on trade con- 
ditions in the two countries and on the 
trade regulations which each of the two 
governments have adopted. These con- 
ferences were followed by visits to indus- 
trial and commercial centers in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, Scotland, and in Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and (in 1951) 
Bradford, England. In each of these 
cities meetings were held with chambers 
of commerce and trade and industrial 
associations, as well as with officials of 
the Scottish Council and the Dollar Ex- 
port Board which are private organiza- 





tions in the United Kingdom engaged in 
continuing active programs for increas- 
ing trade with the dollar area. At these 
meetings it was possible to go in some 
detail into the questions of trade condi- 
tions, productivity potential, and United 
States sales goals of the producers in the 
locality. In many cases new industrial 
or consumer products were shown, and 
discussions were had as to their probable 
salability in the United States market 
and the different characteristics of the 
various channels of distribution which 
that market afforded. 


Study of Marketing Techniques 


During these conferences in 1951, an 
encouraging note was struck repeatedly 
in conversations with industrialists who 
had acquired experience in the United 
States market since the first visit. These 
businessmen frequently told of successful 
efforts to introduce their products or to 
expand their sale in the United States, 
and they now wished to appraise their 
efforts with a view to possible improve- 
ments in marketing techniques. 

It was, of course, well understood by 
the British businessmen that the Ameri- 
can consultants were not specialists in 
any particular commodity, and were 
therefore not competent to give the 
definitive advice that an expert in a par- 
ticular commodity field could properly 
offer. Where such questions arose, the 
British businessman was advised to con- 
sult with experts in the field, and means 
were suggested for locating such experts. 








Display booths at Earls Court, London. 





BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 








Aerial view of heavy machinery section at Birmingham. 


Both at these conferences and at the 
sessions of the fair itself, discussions 
were concerned mainly with identifying, 
through joint thinking, the major factor 
upon which successful marketing might 
be expected to depend. 

Each commodity was treated as a 
separate problem. The various methods 
of distribution which had been found 
successful in similar commodity fields 
were examined and varying sales ap- 
proaches were discussed. United States 
mark-up practices, advertising tech- 
niques, and methods of market appraisal! 
were described in sufficient detail to as- 
sist the prospective seller to make sure 
that he was including in his thinking all 
of the important questions he must de- 
cide if his marketing effort were to be 
soundly planned. In particular, the in- 
formational services offered by the 
British Board of Trade, both as to possi- 
ble demand for a product and also as to 
desirable contacts which might be ap- 
proached, either through buyers in the 
United Kingdom or directly in various 
areas of the United States, were brought 
to the British businessman’s attention. 


Commercial Services Offered 
by U.S. 


At the same time, the complementary 
commiercial services offered by the 
United States Government to American 
importers were described and their value 
to British sellers was pointed out. 
Among these services, the one which 
perhaps attracted most general atten- 
tion was the Trade Opportunity Service, 
whereby a British seller may provide in- 
formation to the U. S. Consulate or Em- 
bassy as to the availability of his product 
for sale to the United States. The in- 
formation obtained is then forwarded 
to the Department of Commerce in 
Washington and disseminated widely to 
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the import community by publication in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY and in the 
commercial and trade press, as well as 
through the information facilities of the 
Department of Commerce Field Service. 
The information libraries available for 
consultation in the United States Con- 
sulates and Embassies were also de- 
scribed, and the willingness of Embassy 
and consular Officials to discuss trade 
problems with British businessmen was 
stressed. 


Expansion of U. K.-U.S. 
Trade 


Among the methods discussed in which 
United Kingdom-United States trade 
might be expanded, an item of frequently 
expressed interest was the licensing of 
the making of British products in the 
United States. The success of many 
such arrangements was pointed out, and 
the factors contributing to it were sug- 
gested for closer study. 

On the other side of the picture, con- 
siderable interest was shown in the ex- 
perience of British and American firms 
operating under license agreements for 
the use of American processes in Brit- 
ish manufacture. The United States 
team, during its visit to Glasgow, was 
also afforded the opportunity of seeing 
the operation of American-owned man- 
ufacturing enterprises in the United 
Kingdom. A first-hand view of several 
such operations in the Hillington De- 
velopment Estate provided information 
to the American specialists which was 
utilized in later discussions with British 
and American businessmen. 

With the opening of the fair itself, the 
tempo of consultations for the team was 
sharply accelerated. Members of the 
team were on duty through the duration 
of the fair both at London and at Bir- 
mingham booths which were erected by 





ECA for this purpose. In both years 
the London booth at Earls Court was 
honored by a visit from the King and 
Queen, also the President of the Board 
of Trade, and (in 1950) by the Prime 
Minister. Thereafter a steady stream of 
businessmen called at both booths seek- 
ing information on marketing tech- 
niques, methods of obtaining customs 
evaluations and classification of their 
products, application of the Pure Food 
and Drug Laws and other laws and 
regulations affecting imports into the 
United States, methods of contacting 
agents or prospective customers, styling 
and packaging, consumer demand, 
United States income characteristics, 
distribution areas, pricing policies, credit 
facilities, and market research. 


Commerce Department Market- 
ing Specialists Consulted 


The number of persons who had spe- 
cific questions requiring guidance in 
their approach to the American market 
was, of course, less than the approximate 
total of 50 who each day came into the 
booths and had something to say to the 
members of the Commerce Department's 
team in attendance. To provide some 
quantitative measure of the attendance 
at each of the two booths, it is estimated 
that an average of 75 to 80 persons came 
in daily to examine exhibits or publica- 
tions available. About 50 of these 
wished to engage the Commerce team 
in conversation, and, on the average, 
about 30 each day required full atten- 
tion to particular problems affecting the 
manner of their approach to the Ameri- 
can market. This was the daily work- 
load in approximate terms for each of 
the U. S. Commerce Department booths. 

Naturally, no one interview covered all 
of the phases of marketing. A typical 
interview, however, might cover a range 
of questions such as the following: 

1. Will my product sell in the United 
States? 


(a) Is there room for it in the U. S. 
market? 


(b) Will it be as attractive to Amer- 
icans as it is in the sterling 
areas? 

2. Can you help me estimate my sell- 
ing price to the United States? 

(a) What will the duty be? 

(b) What mark-up will be added to 
my delivered price? 

3. How should I distribute my product 
in the United States? 

(a) Through direct sales to U. S. re- 
tailers or wholesalers? 

(b) Through a distribution agency? 

(1) One already handling similar 
merchandise? 
(2) Or should I try to engage an 
exclusive agent? 
4. Where should I plan to sell in the 
United States? 

(a) Should I concentrate on one re- 
gion to start? 

(b) What other areas are important 
markets for my line? 

(c) What headquarters city is the 
center for each area? 

(Continued on p. 25) 
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Aid Sought to Exploit 
Gold Mine in New Caledonia 


United States collaboration is sought by a 
New Caledonian group for the exploitation 
of gold mines in the Diahot River (New Cale- 
donia) area, to which the organization, 
known as the Phoenix Group, has mining 
rights. Specifically, assistance requested at 
this time is the provision by a United States 
firm of a qualified person to complete scien- 
tific prospecting over the area, as well as the 
undertaking of dredging operations. 

The Phoenix Group reportedly has mining 
rights to an area totaling more than 1,400 
hectares; and an analysis issued by the Serv- 
ice du Mines of New Caledonia in 1949, in- 
dicates the weight in grams, according to 
samples submitted, to be about 5 grams per 
ton over the area prospected. 

A prospectus submitted by the Phoenix 
Group is available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Further information may be obtained by 
addressing the Phoenix Group, Noumea, New 
Caledonia. 


Bid Period Extended on 
Chittagong Port Requirements 


Bids covering the supply of certain mate- 
rials required by the Government of Pakistan 
for the construction of transit and export 
sheds for the Port of Chittagong will be re- 
ceived until March 5,1952. This extends the 
bidding period originally scheduled to end 
on February 5, 1952. 

As stated in an earlier announcement 
(FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy, January 21, 
1952), specifications and related documents 
are obtainable, subject to a charge of $30 
per set, from the Embassy of Pakistan, Com- 
mercial Division, 2315 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Istanbul Plans New 
Transportation Facilities 


A United States organization experienced 
in construction and operation of mass- 
transportation facilities, and interested in 
financing such a project, is sought by the 
municipality of Istanbul, Turkey. 

According to reports, the municipality 
wishes to undertake the provision of new 
mass-transportation facilities connecting 
the most congested sections of the city; and 
for this purpose, would grant to an investor 
a franchise for a sufficient period to provide 
amortization of the original investment plus 
a fair profit, after which the facilities would 
revert to municipal ownership. All tram 
lines carrying traffic between points to be 
served by the new facilities would be aban- 
doned upon their completion. 

Preliminary surveys indicate that the most 
practical plan would be a rapid-transit tun- 
nel of approximately 5 miles in initial total 
length, which would follow a winding course 
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from the square of Beyazit (a center of the 
older western part of Istanbul) across the 
Golden Horn either by bridge or underwater 
tunnel, to Taksim Square (in the newer 
eastern part of the city), running through 
the business districts on either side of the 
Golden Horn, with one of its stations con- 
necting with the ferry service to the Asiatic 
portions of Istanbul, across the Bosporus. 
The tunnel might be extended at both ends 
if such a course appeared feasible in the 
light of operating experience. 

On the basis of preliminary estimates 
(made without subterranean samplings), 
total initial cost for such a tunnel would 
be approximately US$53,000,000. The mu- 
nicipality is reportedly prepared to consider 


a franchise of up to 50 years to amortize this 
investment. 

Alternative suggestions by qualified ex- 
perts, which would solve Istanbul’s traffic 
problem at less, would be considered by the 
municipality. 

Any firm appointed to construct and oper- 
ate the system would be expected to supply 
all or a substantial part of the necessary 
capital and technical direction. It is stated, 
however, that some Turkish capital might 
be available through formation of a Turkish 
corporation, some of whose snares could be 
sold locally to individuals or banks. 

It is understood that the municipality will 
provide detailed descriptions of the proposal, 
complete with traffic statistics, maps, and 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. In specific instances, 
and as noted in individual listings, supplementary data, such as trade literature, 
photographs, price information, or samples, are available from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Feld Offices listed 
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other pertinent data, as soon as these can 
be properly prepared and reproduced, at 
which time the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce will receive copies for review by in- 
terested American firms. 

Meanwhile, it is suggested that firms de- 
siring further information may communi- 
cate direct with the Technical Office of 
Istanbul Municipality, which should be ad- 
dressed as follows: Belediye Basskanligi, Fen 
Missavirligi, Istanbul Belediyesi, Istanbul, 
Turkey. 


U. S. Capital Sought to 
Exploit Tin Deposits 


H. B. Cowlhan, of the Transvaal Pongola 
Co., Ltd., Johannesburg, South Africa, who 
reportedly controls certain alluvial tin de- 
posits in the Cape Province, wishes to in- 
terest a United States mining company in 
investing capital for the purpose of exploit- 
ing the mines. 

The deposits are stated to be located on 
three farms adjacent to the Kuils River, 
about 20 miles from Capetown, and com- 
prise an estimated minimum 2,000 tons of 
cassiterite. In addition, there appear to be 
extensive lode deposits, from which the al- 
luvial deposits originated, on adjoining 
properties. 

According to a consultant geologist, Dr. 
H. B. S. Cooke, who examined the properties, 
the alluvial deposits could be easily, cheaply, 
and profitably worked, and the profits from 
that operation utilized in developing the 
lode deposits if diamond drilling and other 
means of prospecting confirm their existence. 

Mr. Cowlhan reportedly would prefer to 
obtain outright, as a loan, the capital needed 
to develop the property. Alternatively, he 
has made the following proposals: 

1. Formation of a mining company with a 
minimum capital of £300,000, to acquire the 
necessary mining rights over 150 or 200 acres 
for the sum of £150,000; and to exploit the 
tin deposits. The Transvaal Pongola Co., 
Ltd., to have the right to subscribe an 
amount not exceeding 15 percent of the 
capital of the mining company, plus a 25- 
percent interest in the company as vendor’s 
consideration, or a royalty of 12 percent or 
£5,000 (whichever is greater) on the sale of 
any tin or other minerals sold by the mining 
company at current market prices. Concern- 
ing salable surface rights of the mining area, 
and the remainder of the 700 acres not re- 
quired for mining purposes, the Transvaal 
Pongola Co. would share any profits from 
the sale of such ground equally with the 
mining company. 

2. A loan to the Transvaal Pongola Co. of 
£250,000 secured by a mortgage bond on the 
mining property and the remainder of the 
700 acres. The Transvaal Pongola Co. to 
form a mining company for the purpose of 
exploiting the minerals, with the lender hav- 
ing the right to participate in the flotation 
of the mining company; the loan to be in- 
terest-free until such time as a profit-earning 
stage is reached, and repayments on the 
loan account to be made in sums represent- 
ing one-half of the proceeds of minerals sold 
from time to time. 

Copies of two appraisals of the deposits 
are obtainable on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties are invited to communi- 
cate with Mr. Cowlhan, Transvaal Pongola 
Development Co., Ltd., 501 Union Castle 
Building, Loveday Street, Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa. 


Report on Investment 
Opportunities in Japan 


In an effort to stimulate interest in poten- 
tial investment opportunities in Japan, the 
Foreign Capital Research Society, in Tokyo, 
has recently issued a report entitled “Japa- 
nese Industry After the War—Foreign In- 
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vestment Possibilities.” This publication 
reviews conditions in major industries in 
Japan—specifically, electric power, coal min- 
ing, petroleum, sulfur mining, iron and steel, 
nonferrous metals, machinery, chemical, ce- 
ment, glass, porcelain and chinaware, enam- 
eled ironware, textile, aquatic products, and 
marine transportation—and briefly outlines 
the problems confronting each which may 
indicate a need for either technical or finan- 
cial assistance from foreign firms. 

In addition, the report briefly summarizes 
postwar foreign investment in Japan. 

Copies of the report are available for pur- 
poses of consultation in the following field 
offices of the U. S. Department of Commerce: 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Oreg.), 
Seattle, Chicago, Boston, Kansas City (Mo.), 
St. Louis, New York City, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Minneapo- 
lis, and Detroit; as well as in the Commercial 
Intelligence Division and the Far Eastern 
Division of the Department in Washington, 
D. C. 

Copies may be obtained from the Foreign 
Capital Research Society, c/o The Bank of 
Japan, Tokyo, Japan. 


New Requirements for 
Aswan Dam, Egypt 


The Egyptian Government recently has 
announced that it will receive bids for the 
supply, erection, and maintenance of auxil- 
iary traveling cranes and hoist blocks, all 
according to specification, required for the 
hydroelectric power station at the Aswan 
Dam. 

Tender documents, including conditions of 
contract, specifications, and drawings for the 
complete works, are obtainable from the 
Hydro-Electric Power Department, Ministry 
of Public Works, Cairo, Egypt; the Office 
of the Consulting Engineers of the Egyptian 
Government, Kennedy & Donkin, 12 Caxton 
Street, London S. W. 1, England; or the 
Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Decatur Place NW., 
Washington 8, D. C. 

A charge of $28.80 is made for these docu- 
ments, which sum must be paid to the 
National Bank of Egypt, either in Cairo or 
in London, to the credit of the Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Department, Ministry of Public 
Works; or at the Egyptian Embassy in Wash- 
ington. This sum is not refundable. 

A provisional deposit of 2 percent of the 
value of the contract (maximum 1,000 
Egyptian pounds) must, upon presentation 
of the bid, be deposited with the National 
Bank of Egypt in Cairo or London to the 
credit of the Hydro-Electric Power Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Public Works. Letters 
of guaranty from approved banks will be 
accepted in lieu of cash. 

The successful contractor will perform this 
work as a subcontract to the order of the 
main contractor for the civil engineering 
works. 


Bridge Construction 


Planned for Auckland Harbor 


United States engineering contractors, 
specialized in bridge construction, are in- 
vited to bid on the construction of a steel 
bridge over Auckland Harbor, in New Zea- 
land. The project comprises construction 
of compressed air foundations in deep 
water, reinforced concrete anchorages, and 
fabrication, supply, and erection of about 
9,000 tons of steel bridgework, reinforced 
concrete deck, and related works. 

Only firms having had extensive experi- 
ence in heavy bridge engineering of the type 
involved in this project need apply for the 
bidding documents and drawings, which are 
obtainable from the Consulting Engineers, 
Freeman, Fox & Partners, 68 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London, England. Applica- 
tions for these documents should be accom- 
panied by a check or banker’s order for 
£50, which sum will be refunded if the doc- 





uments are returned within 1 month, or 
upon receipt of a bona fide bid. 

Bids must be submitted to the Consulting 
Engineers within 3 months. 


New Bid Deadline for TV 


System for Uruguay 


Supplementing earlier reports published in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY in connection 
with the proposed television system for 
Uruguay, the U. S. Department of Commerce 
has been informed that the closing date for 
submission of bids has been extended to 
March 20, 1952. 


Power Equipment To Be 
Purchased by Uruguay 


Bids are invited until April 21, 1952, by 
the Usinas Eléctricas y los Teléfonos del Es- 
tado, Uruguay, to supply substation trans- 
formers of 4,000, 1,500, et cetera kv.-a., three- 
phase, 50 cycles and from 30 to 6, from 30 to 
15, et cetera kv. The foregoing is required 
for installation of the south branch of the 
east circuit of the Uruguayan State-owned 
electric-power plant. 

Complete information is contained in 
specifications which are obtainable for 15 
pesos (approximately US$6.31) from Seccion 
Adquisiciones, Administracion General de las 
Usinas Eléctricas y los Telefonos del Estado, 
Calle Paraguay 2431, piso 8, Montevideo, 
Uruguay (code address: LUX). Applications 
for the specifications should refer to code 
IBRD 87. 


Agency Opportunity 
Withdrawn 


PLEASE Note: Agency Opportunity No. 67, 
published in the February 11, 1952, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, On behalf of 
Khalil Fattal & Fils, Damascus, Syria, has 
been withdrawn. 


Ceylon in Market 
For Rayon Yarn 


Ceylon’s Department of Industries is in- 
viting bids until March 14, 1952, for the sup- 
ply of 150-denier rayon yarn as follows: 
5,000 pounds of white bright, 2,000 pounds of 
yellow, 2,000 pounds of purple, 2,000 pounds 
of maroon, and 2,000 pounds of pink. 

Bidding conditions are obtainable on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or the Ceylon Em- 
bassy, 2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the Chair- 
man, Tender Board, Ministry of Industries, 
Industrial Research & Fisheries, Galle Face., 
P. O. Box 570, Colombo, Ceylon. 


Steel Railroad Ties 
For Iran 


The Iranian State Railways is inviting bids 
until March 31, 1952, for the supply of 
180,000 steel railroad ties and accessories, 
with quotations to be air mailed direct to the 
Railways, Tehran, Iran. 


Possible Market for 
Office Filing Equipment 


United States manufacturers and sup- 
pliers of office filing equipment and systems 
are invited to send catalogs and other de- 
scriptive data covering their products to 
M. K. Kidwai, Chief, Secretary, Jammu and 
Kashmir Government, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Such material may be transmitted to Mr. 
Kidwai via the U. S. Embassy, New Delhi, 
India, or sent to him direct, in which case 
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the Embassy would appreciate receiving 
copies of correspondence in connection with 
this inquiry. 


Wire Nails Needed 
By Ceylon 


Bids are invited until April 22, 1952, by 
the Ceylon Government for flat head, iron, 
round wire nails in various sizes. Specifica- 
tions and bidding conditions are obtainable 
on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or the 
Ceylon Embassy, 2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Quotations should be addressed to the 
Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry of 
Finance, P. O. Box 500, Colombo, Ceylon. 


Oil Circuit Breakers 
For Cairo, Egypt 


Bids are invited until March 17, 1952, by 
the Cairo Electricity and Gas Administration, 
for the supply of oil circuit breakers. Speci- 
fications and bidding conditions are avail- 
able for a price of $5.75 from the Com- 
mercial Counsellor, Egyptian Embassy, 2310 
Decatur Place NW., Washington 8, D. C. 

Quotations should be addressed to the 
Director General, Cairo Electricity and Gas 
Administration, 53 Avenue Fouad El Awal, 
Cairo, Egypt. 


Netherlands West Indies 
Interested in Cinder-Block 
Machinery 


The government of Curacao, Netherlands 
West Indies, wishes to receive from United 
States manufacturers catalogs and other 
descriptive data on machinery for producing 
cinder block. 

Correspondence may be addressed to Dr. 
P. C. Henriquez, Member of the Island Gov- 
ernment, Curacao, Netherlands West Indies. 


Materials for Ceylon 
University Water Supply 


Bids for the supply of pipes and specials 
for the University of Ceylon water-supply 
project are invited until April 23, 1952, by the 
Government of Ceylon. 

Terms of contract and specifications are 
obtainable from the Ceylon Embassy, 2148 
Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


Earth-Shoveling Implements 
Needed by Ceylon 


The Ceylon Government is calling for bids 
for the supply of mamoties (hand imple- 
ments for shoveling earth), and will receive 
offers until April 22, 1952. 

Further details may be obtained from the 
Ceylon Embassy, 2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Telegraphic Equipment To 
Be Purchased by Iran 


Iran’s Ministry of Posts, Telegraph, and 
Telephone plans to purchase by adjudication 
nine sets of telegraphic senders, as described 
in specifications which are available on re- 
quest from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S.‘Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids must reach the Ministry, in Tehran, 
Iran, no later than March 2, 1952. 


Licensing Opportunities 
1. Belgium—vuU. M. A. L. Usines & Manufac- 


tures d’Aluminium et de’Alliages Légers, 
S. A. (manufacturer of aluminum and light 
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alloy manufactured products), Burcht lez 
Antwerp, is interested in being licensed with 
United States patents, processes, techniques, 
and machinery, for the manufacture in Bel- 
gium of aluminum or light alloy appliances 
used by the aeronautical, naval, or armament 
industries. Also, firm offers for manufac- 
ture under license in the United States its 
patented processes for the chemical surface 
preparation of aluminum sheets for receiv- 
ing a primer coat. 

2. England—A. F. Whiteley & Co. (manu- 

facturer of leather fiber), Charlesworth 
Street Works, Stockport, Cheshire, offers to 
license United States firms to use its equip- 
ment and processes for the production of 
fiber from waste leather, which fiber, the firm 
states, gives a superior quality of reconsti- 
tuted leather for use in the shoe industry. 
Additional information available on a loan 
basis. 
_ 3. France—Société Anonyme des Anciens 
Etablissements Albaret (manufacturer of 
road-building machinery), Rantigny (Oise), 
wishes to license for manufacture in the 
United States the “Albaret Turnfoot” roller, 
for which the firm claims the following ad- 
vantages: (1) Easy, quick, and considerable 
variation at will of unit bearing pressure to 
suit varying resistance of soil in course of 
tamping; (2) possibility of tamping the layer 
of surface “fluff” left over by conventional 
“sheep’s foot” rollers; (3) easy shifting for 
short distances from one job to the next by 
direct haulage without use of truck or trac- 
tor when the largest bearing surface of tamp- 
ing element is in operation. 

4. France—Astran (manufacturer of imi- 
tation astrakhan furs), 5 Rue du Command- 
ant Pilot, Neuilly s/Seine, is interested in 
manufacturing under license in France imi- 
tation furs and other articles in connection 
with the clothing, haberdashery, and textile 
industries. Also, firm wishes to export 
imitation astrakhan furs, and to obtain the 
representation for textile articles, imitation 
furs, tertile raw materials, and new articles 
unknown on the French market. 

5. France—Ateliers d’Art de l’Aisne (man- 
ufacturer of furniture), 17 Rue des Cor- 
deliers, Saint-Quentin (Aisne), wishes to 
obtain United States patents, processes, and 
techniques, for the manufacture and sale in 
France and North Africa of new and practical 
types of office furniture and original furni- 
ture. 

6. France—Houques-Fourcade & Co. (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, and exporter), 54bis, 
Rue Eugene-Leroy, Bordeaux, Gironde, of- 
fers to license for manufacture in the United 
States “Fugusol,” a patented water-soluble 
paste product for protection of roofs, ter- 
races, walls, basements, etc., against rain 
or moisture; also, “Antinitral,” a preventive 
and protective liquid product against wall- 
rot or wall-saltpeter (calcium nitrate). 
Further information obtainable on a loan 
basis. 

(See also Import Opportunity for this firm 
in this issue.) 

7. France—Establissement Louis Jalet 
(manufacturer of screw-jacks of 15 to 300 
tons and hydraulic and mechanical equip- 
ment and appliances), 29 Quai Magellan, 
Nantes (Loire Inférieure), wishes to be 
licensed by United States firms with their 
patents, processes, and techniques, for the 
manufacture in France of hydraulic or me- 
chanical equipment and/or appliances sim- 
ilar to firm’s present production. 

8. France—Usines et Fonderies Arthur 
Martin (manufacturer of gas, coal, and elec- 
tric kitchen ranges and heating units), 36 
Rue de Chateaudun, Paris 9, is interested in 
a two-way licensing arrangement, specifi- 
cally: (1) French firm to manufacture under 
United States licenses, kitchen ranges, heat- 
ing equipment, domestic refrigerators, and 
washing machines; (2) United States firms 
to manufacture under French license, coal- 
heating units and kitchen ranges. 

9. France—Société des Laboratoires R. G. 
(manufacturer of soaps and perfumes), 12, 
Rue Chauveau-Lagarde Paris 8e, is in 





terested in obtaining, under a licensing 
arrangement, United States patents, proc- 
esses, techniques, machinery, and equipment, 
for the manufacture of detergents, insecti- 
cides, and articles similar to its present line 
of production. : 

10. Germany—Paul Mahr, Wega, Waerme- 
technische Gesellschaft (constructing engi- 
neers), 35 Luetticherstrasse, Aachen, offers 
to license for manufacture in the United 
States its magnetic lettering device which 
consists of an aluminum pattern containing 
built-in magnets, and permits the stenciling 
or painting of signs, plates, traffic signs, 
railroad cars, etc. Firm states patterns 
could be made of rubber, bakelite, or plastic, 
if desired. Additional information and 
sample of the device available on a loan 
basis. 

11. Ireland, Northern—Lee Guinness, Ltd. 
(manufacturer and exporter of drawing in- 
struments, jigs, and tools), Crawfordsburn 
Road, Newtownards, County Down, is in- 
terested in obtaining United States patents, 
processes, and techniques, for the manufac- 
ture under license in Northern Ireland of 
proven specialty items, for which its plant 
facilities are suitable. 

12. Ireland, Northern—Moffett & Sons, Ltd. 
(manufacturer of springs, chair frames, bed- 
ding, and upholstery), Locksley Drive, 
Finaghy, Belfast, is interested in obtaining 
American patents, designs, and machinery, 
for the manufacture under license in North- 
ern Ireland of upholstery and bedding prod- 
ucts, and items similar to its present pro- 
duction. 

13. Italy—Domenico Masellis (workshop 
for mechanical production, specializing in 
the manufacture of automatic hydraulic door 
closers), 47 via Saliceto, Bologna, wishes to 
be licensed by a United States concern to 
manufacture in Italy automatic hydraulic 
door closers. 

14. Italy—Ingg. Schiaffino e Spallarossa 
(manufacturer of loading and unloading 
equipment for ships), Via Sottoripa 5, Genoa, 
is interested in licensing a United States firm 
to manufacture its patented loading and un- 
loading equipment for use in ports. Firm 
states the equipment can be used to load or 
unload ships under rainy or difficult weather 
conditions; also, that this equipment is al- 
ready in use in the port of Genoa and has 
proved very satisfactory. 

15. Italy—Dr. Marcello Squeo, Industrie 
Chimiche (manufacturer of chemical prod- 
ucts), 30 Via Manzoni, Milan, wishes to 
negotiate a licensing arrangement with a 
United States firm for the manufacture in 
Italy of naphthenates with imported naph- 
thenic acid, or to act as agent in Italy for an 
American producer of naphthenates for use 
in the varnish and textile industries. 

16. Italy—Marzo Zanotti (manufacturer of 
silk chiffon scarfs), 19 Via Mascheroni, Milan, 
is interested in obtaining United States proc- 
esses, techniques, machinery, and services, 
for the mass production in Italy of multi- 
colored printed silk chiffon scarfs. Firm 
states it is presently producing silk chiffon 
scarfs by means of a hand-screened printing 
system, which process is costly. It is partic- 
ularly interested in obtaining a multi-colored 
machine capable of printing large borders 
and center designs on colored chiffon square 
scarfs. 

17. Italy—Ditta G. B. Zunin (manufacturer 
of galvanic apparatus), Via Torino 117, Sa- 
vona, wishes to be licensed by United States 
firms with their patents, processes, and 
techniques, in the field of galvanic applica- 
tions and industrial chromium plating. 

18. Netherlands—Electrofact N. V. (Manu- 
facturer and exporter of electro-technical 
and precision apparatus), 94 Kleine Witten- 
burgerstraat, Amsterdam, is interested in a 
two-way licensing arrangement, specifically: 
(1) Netherlands firm to manufacture, under 
United States license, items similar to its 
own production. Firm specializes in the 
manufacture of pH meters, electrodes, con- 
trollers, multiple distance temperature 
meters, switches, relays, time recorders, po- 
tential difference meters, and Ko-shock 
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electric fence chargers. (2) United States 
firms to manufacture the above products 
under Netherlands license. 

19. Netherlands—M. S. Heijmans’ Industrie 
en Handelmij N. V. (importer of yarn waste, 
exporter of cotton and wool waste, manu- 
facturer of cotton waste, wool waste, indus- 
trial cotton wool, and mattresses), Borcu- 
loseweg B. 436, Groenlo, is interested in 
obtaining modern United States machinery 
equipment under licensing arrangement 
with a United States firm. Firm is partic- 
ularly interested in the machinery and 
equipment used in the manufacture of wad- 
ding (calendered and noncalendered cotton 
wool) for upholsterers and tailors. 

20. Netherlands—N. V. IJsfabriek en Koel- 
huis IJsvries (manufacturer of raw crushed 
ice and ice in bars, cold-storage warehouse), 
Kanaalstraat 36, IJmuiden, is interested in 
licensing a United States firm to produce its 
patented freezing tunnel in the United 
States. Firm states the freezing tunnel] is 
suitable for quick-freezing of packed and 
unpacked foodstuffs. It operates on the 
principle of a combination of contact-freez- 
ing and freezing by means of air circulation, 
and the absence of moving parts keeps the 
installation and maintenance costs of the 
freezing tunnel low. 

21. Netherlands—Verffabriek en Chemica- 
lienhandel Macostan N. V. (manufacturer of 
paints and lacquers), Grotestraat, 11, Ede, is 
interested in obtaining, under a licensing ar- 
rangement, United States patents, processes, 
and techniques, for the manufacture in the 
Netherlands of cable lacquers. 

22. Portugal—Companhia Nacional de Fia- 
cio e Tecidos de Torres Novas (manufacturer 
of textiles, specializing in the spinning and 
weaving of hemp and flax), Rua Aurer 
191-1°, Lisbon, is interested in obtaining 
United States patents, processes, and tech- 
niques, for water-proofing hemp canvas in 
Portugal. 

23. Scotland—Organon Laboratories, Ltd. 
(manufacturer of chemicals and pharmaceu- 
ticals, such as natural and synthetic hor- 
mones, tablets, ampoules, ointments, and 
suppositories for clinical and veterinary use), 
New Edinburgh Road, Newhouse, nr. Mother- 
well, wishes to be licensed by United States 
firms with their patents, processes, tech- 
niques, and services, for the manufacture 
and distribution of chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals, vitamin products, drugs, etc. for 
which its laboratory facilities are suitable or 
adaptable. Firm states that at present it 
exports to the British Comonwealth and cer- 
tain South American countries and could 
expand its facilities if required. 

24. Turkey—Bursa Konserve Yapim Evi 
(manufacturer and canner of food prod- 
ucts), Hamitler Koyu, Bursa, is interested in 
being licensed by a United States firm for the 
manufacture and distribution in Turkey of 
suitable products which could be produced 
from vegetables and fruits. 

25. Turkey—Siittozu ve Buz Fabrikasi Kol. 
Sti. (manufacturer of milk powder, con- 
densed milk, European type cheeses, glue, 
and ice), Bursa, is interested in obtaining 
United States licenses for the manufacture 
in Turkey of items similar to firm’s present 
line of production. 

26. Turkey—Yesil Bursa Konserve Fabri- 
kasi (manufacturer of canned food prod- 
ucts), Fevzi Cakmak Caddesi, Fumara Civari, 
Bursa, is interested in negotiating licensing 
arrangements with American firms, as well 
as in obtaining capital, machinery, and 
equipment, for expansion of its present 
facilities. 


Import Opportunities 


27. Argentina—Dr. L. G. Castelli, Av. Pte. 
J. A. Roca 610, Buenos Aires, wishes to de- 
velop a United States market for a French- 
made motorized bicycle, for which he tempo- 
rarily has agency rights in this country. 
Should this product be of interest, Dr. Cas- 
telli states that consideration would be given 
to a licensing arrangement with a United 
States manufacturer. A photograph and 
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brief descriptive data are available on a 
loan dasis. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

28. Australia—Maton Musical Instrument 
Co. (manufacturer), 323 Canterbury Road, 
Canterbury, E. y, Victoria, offers for sale first- 
and medium-quality guitars (orchestral, 
standard, and classical models), said to be 
constructed of the finest timbers and fin- 
ished in either natural or shaded mahogany. 

29. Austria—Georg Baldass (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 62 Wallriss Strasse, Vienna 
XVIII, seeks U. S. market for steel and metal 
spraying apparatus. Firm indicates its even- 
tual interest in licensing arrangements for 
production of apparatus in United States. 
Shipping instructions requested. Illustrated 
pamphlet available on request. 

30. Belgium—Craibel, S. A. (manufacturer, 
exporter), Cuesmes (Mons), wishes to export 
and seeks agent for crushed chalk and whit- 
ing, packed in 50- and 112-pound paper bags 
net. ‘ 

31. England—Arthur Black & Co. (Bury), 
Ltd. (broker), 39 Doctors Lane, Bury, Lancs., 
offers for sale 1,500 dozen monthly of dry 
and undressed rabbit skins (English and Co- 
lonial), when in season. 

32. France—Durand & Cie (Anciens Etab- 
lissements Marcais Durand & Cie.), (tanner), 
Montreuil-s/Ille, Ille-et-Vilaine, offers for 
sale 10 tons each of first- and second-grade 
sole leather (cylindered or hammered), rapid 
and medium tannage. Specifications: Bends 
314-4, 4414, 4142-5, 5-6 mm.; shoulders 214-3, 
3-314, 344-4 mm.; and bellies 214-3, 3-34, 
3144-4, 44%, mm. Independent quality in- 
spection available at tannery. 

33. France — Houques-Fourcade & Co. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 54bis, 
Rue Eugéne-Leroy, Bordeaux, Gironde, seeks 
United States market and agent for 250 
metric tons monthly of “FUGOSOL”, a pat- 
ented water-soluble paste product for pro- 
tecting roofs, terraces, walls, basements, 
tanks, vats, and storage basins against rain or 
moisture, and “ANTINITRAL”, a preventive 
and protective liquid product against wall- 
rot or wall-saltpeter (calcium nitrate). In- 
spection available in Bordeaux, France, at 
importer’s expense. Further information (in 
French) available on a loan basis. 

(See also Licensing Opportunity for this 
firm in this issue.) 

34. Germany—Asbeck & Nelling (manufac- 
turer), Ennepetal-Altenvoerde, has available 
for export hydraulic door checks and door 
spring hinges. One Catalog only, including 
price quotations, may be obtained on a loan 
basis. 

35. Germany—Wilh. Berg, Stahl-, Eisen- 
und Metallwarenfabriken (manufacturer), 
Altena (Westf.), offers on an outright sale 
basis steel hospital furniture, particularly 
beds. Illustrated literature obtainable on a 
loan basis. 

36. Germany—Brauckmann & Proebsting 
(manufacturer), 4 Suedstrasse, Lueden- 
scheid, offers screws, nuts, and wing nuts 
on an outright sale basis. 

37. Germany—Friedrich Busch (exporter), 
69 Schwachhauser Heerstrasse, Bremen, of- 
fers on an outright sale basis 50 metric tons 
each of pure naphthalene in balls three- 
fourths inch diameter, or flakes or crystals, 
having a melting point of 79 to 80 degrees C.; 
presses for plastics, both hand-operated (15- 
to 25-ton capacity) and electric-driven (50-, 
90- or 135-ton capacity), including hydraulic 
presses of the lower or upper piston type 
(10- to 300-metric ton capacity) for the 
processing of plastics, and molds for plastic 
pressing or spraying according to design. 

38. Germany — Deuta-Werke (formerly 
Deutsche Tachometerwerke G. m. b. H.), 
(manufacturer), 3 Tuerkenstrasse, Munich 
Bavaria, seeks United States market and 
agent for industrial measuring instruments, 
including tachometers, anemometers, dis- 
tance reading revolution counters, and speed- 
ometers. Illustrated literature may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis. 





39. Germany—Peter Dreidoppel (manufac- 
turer), 18 Fuerstenplatz, Dusseldorf, offers 
on an outright sale basis flavors and essences 
for pastries, quantity according to order. 

40. Germany—Maschinenfabrik Esslingen 
(manufacturer), Postschliessfach 85, Essling 
Neckar, offers on an outright sale basis 50 
tons monthly of gray iron vehicle castings 
for crankcases and cylinder heads, graded 
according to “Brinell” hardness, 190-120. 
Inspection available at plant at buyer’s ex- 
pense. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

41. Germany—Ganzhorn & Stirn, Special- 
fabrik (manufacturer and exporter of pack- 
aging machines), Postfach 56, Schwabisch 
Hall (Wttbg.) wishes to market packaging 
and bottling machines. One illustrated leaf- 
let only available on a loan basis. 

42. Germany—J. D. Geck F. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), Altroggenrahmede (Kr. Al- 
tena), wishes to export and seeks agent for 
hardware, such as padlock hasps, chest han- 
dles, hat and coat hooks, screw rings, and 
wire scissors. Illustrated catalog (in Ger- 
man) may be obtained on a loan basis. 

43. Germany—Christian Geyer, Elektro- 
technische und Metallwarenfabrik (manu- 
facturer), 10-18 Nimrodstrasse, Nuernberg-S, 
Bavaria, offers to export and seeks agent for 
electrical equipment, including fuses, 
counter, and transformers. Illustrated cat- 
alog (in German) available on a loan basis. 

44. Germany—Daraco Guenther K. G. 
(manufacturer), 19 Jagdstrasse, Munich 19, 
Bavaria, seeks United States market and 
agent for Babbitt (antifriction) metals. 
Illustrated literature (in German) obtain- 
able on a loan basis. 

45. Germany—Carl Hartmann (export 
agent), 28 Rembertistrasse, Bremen, offers 
on an outright sale basis machine tools, 
made from resistant “WIDIA” metal, such as 
turret lathes and milling machines, as well 
as tools required for machines, quantity ac- 
cording to order; and carbon resistors suit- 
able for radio and television industries. 

46. Germany—Herbertz & Schmidt (manu- 
facturer), 50-54 Oberhoelterfelderstrasse, 
Remscheid-Hasten, offers to sell all types of 
saws, including circular, band, mill, and pit, 
and machine plane knives for the woodwork- 
ing industry. Grade: Chromium, vanadium, 
or electro steel. 

47. Germany—Continental Kohlenhandel 
Heinrich Horst (exporter, wholesaler), 26 
Slevogtstrasse, Bremen, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for extra fine grind peat moss, 
quantity according to order. 

48. Germany—Schnellpressenfabrik Koenig 
& Bauer A. G. (manufacturer), 4 Friedrich- 
Koenig-Strasse, Wuerzburg, Bavaria, seeks 
United States market and agent for printing 
machinery, such as printing presses. Illus- 
trated catalog may be obtained on a loan 
basis. 

49. Germany—Koenig & Co. G. m. Db. H. 
(manufacturer), 10 Austrasse, Netphen-Sieg., 
offers on an outright sale basis all types of 
industrial containers, such as tanks and vats. 
Illustrated literature (in German) available 
on a loan basis. 

50. Germany—Josef Kriescher (wholesaler 
and exporter), 39 Grimmstrasse, Duesseldorf, 
offers on an outright sale basis all types of 
new and second-hand machine tools and 
woodworking machines. 

51. Germany—Labor- und Vacuum -Gesell- 
schaft m. b. H. (manufacturer, exporter), 
Postschliessfach 6, Wilhelmshaven-Ebkeriege, 
seeks United States market and regional 
agents for glass instruments and laboratory 
apparatus, quantity according to order. Firm 
offers to manufacture similar instruments 
and equipment according to buyer's specifi- 
cation. 

52. Germany—K. Langer & Soehne (manu- 
facturer), 95 Gelchsheimer Strasse, Sonder- 
hofen .(Ufr.), Bavaria, offers to export and 
seeks agent for agricultural implements, in- 
cluding land and field rollers, fertilizer carts, 
and straw cutters. Illustrated literature (in 
German) obtainable on a loan basis. 
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53. Germany—Nierhoff & Gaefgen (manu- 
facturer), 1 Brachtenbeckerweg, Altena/W., 
offers on an outright sale basis steel and 
metal rivets from 1 to 30 mm. @, brass and 
copper rivets from 3 mm. and more 4, and 
hollow rivets in aluminum and aluminum 
alloys. Representative samples available on 
a loan basis. 

54. Germany—Norddeutscher Eisenbau G. 
m. b. H. (manufacturer), Sande (Oldb) near 
Wilhelmshaven, has available for export 
5,000 tons yearly of construction steel for 
building bridges (fixed and mobile), cranes, 
and sheds. 

55. Germany—Peterreins Schalterbau 
K. G. (manufacturer), 34 Landgrabenstrasse, 
Nuernberg, Bavaria, offers electric switches 
on an outright sale basis. Illustrated leaflet 
may be obtained on a loan basis. 

56. Germany—P harmasal G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer of vitamin and hormone prep- 
arations), Mehringdamm 57, Berlin SW 61, 
offers for sale either direct or through agent 
a pharmaceutical specialty, known as ““BIO- 
GLUTAN”, reported to be a preparation for 
promoting mental faculties and physical 
growth. “BIOGLUTAN” contains glutamine 
acid, essential amino acid, vitamin B,, B., 
B,, B,,, and B,,. Daily output: 50,000 tablets. 
Inspection available by the Robert Koch 
Institut, Corrensplatz 1, Berlin-Dahlem, at 
seller’s expense. Firm also is interested in 
licensing arrangements with a United States 
concern for the manufacture of its product. 
One descriptive folder only (in German) 
available on a loan basis. 

57. Germany—Rheinische Maschinenbau- 
unde Handelsgelischaft m. b. H. (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter), 12 Elisabeth- 
strasse, Dusseldorf, offers on an outright 
sale basis reconstructed and modernized ma- 
chine tools, in various dimensions. 

58. Germany—Hermann Rossberg, Holz- 
warenfabrik & Saegewerk (manufacturer), 
6014 Riedermuehle, Lam/Ndb., Bavaria, has 
available for export, preferably direct sale, 
wooden articles, including games (dominoes, 
bingo, chess, checkers), toy blocks, savings 
banks, beads, and buttons. Illustrated book- 
let obtainable on a loan basis. 

59. Germany—Bayreuther Perlen-Indus- 
trie Friedrich Shlaeger (manufacturer), 3 
Parkstrasse, Bayreuth, Bavaria, desires to ex- 
port and seeks agent for jewelry (beads and 
imitation Gablonz) and toys. 

60. Germany—Georg Seidl K. G. (manu- 
facturer), 461-463 Dachauerstrasse, Munich, 
Bavaria, offers to export and seeks agent for 
precision shoe last duplicators. Illustrated 
literature furnished on request. 

61. Germany—Adolf Spitta (exporter, com- 
mission merchant, export agent), 50 Graf- 
Moltkestrasse, Bremen, desires to export all 
types of first-class, aged German wines 
(Rhine, Moselle, Nahe, etc.) and “Hammer” 
brand liqueurs and brandies, quantity ac- 
cording to order. Firm will furnish samples 
at special prices. 

62. Germany—lIndustrie-Buero Fritz Stel- 
kens (wholesaler and exporter), 39 Grim- 
strasse, Duesseldorf-Grafenberg, seeks United 
States market and agent for new and second- 
hand machines for the chemical, food, and 
candy industries. Shipping instructions re- 
quested. 

63. Germany—Teck G. m. b. H., Import- 
Export Grosshandel (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler), 36 Koenigstrasse, Stuttgart 1, 
offers on an outright sale basis all types of 
construction materials, including fabricated 
doors and windows according to customer's 
specifications and wall boards; installations, 
such as prefabricated plumbing for fresh wa- 
ter and drainage; and steel planks. 

64. Germany—Ernst von der Gruen (man- 
ufacturer), 38 Industriestrasse, Nuernberg, 
Bavaria, offers on an outright sale basis die- 
casting molds for plastics, according to cus- 
tomer’s specifications. 

€5. Germany—Georg von Klaudy 
G. m. b. H. (exporter), 77 Prinz-Friedrich- 
Karlstrasse, Dortmund, offers on an outright 
sale basis self-vulcanizing repair patches for 
tubes and tires, quantity according to order. 
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66. Germany—Augsburger Federnfabrik 
Hans von Schwartzenberg & Georg Ober- 
ploederl (manufacturer), 16 Stadtjaeger- 
strasse, Augsburg, Bavaria, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for all kinds of springs 
(round wire, flat, etc.), made of steel and 
nonferrous metals. 

67. Germany—W. Walter K. G. Spielwaren- 
werkstaette Kersa (manufacturer), 8 Lauten- 
strasse, Mindelheim, Bavaria, desires to ex- 
port and seeks agent for stuffed dolls and 
animals (plush and felt coated) and novel- 





ties. Set of photographs may be obtained on. 


a loan basis. 


68. Germany—Westi G. m. b. H. (manu- 
facturer), 7-9 Hasnacken, Wuppertal-Voh- 
winkel, seeks United States market and 
agent for cold-wave and hair-straightening 
agents. Inspection available at the Derma- 
tological Clinic of the University of Cologne, 
Lindenthal. Descriptive literature (in Ger- 
man) may be obtained on a loan basis. 

69. Germany—Dr. August Wolff, Chem. 
Pharm. Fabrik (manufacturer) , 56 Sudbrack- 
strasse, Bielefeld, offers on an outright sale 
basis pharmaceutical preparations for skin 
conditions, asthma, diabetics, and anemia. 
Descriptive booklet with price quotations 
and price information for several selected 
items (in German) available on a loan basis. 

70. India—Nath Brothers (manufacturer 
and exporter), Kashi House, 7-8A Connaught 
Place, New Delhi, offers on an outright sale 
basis the following: (1) 1,000 pieces monthly 
of hand-blocked, printed silk scarves; (2) 
silver filigree costume jewelry in floral de- 
signs, monthly value approximately $500: 
(3) buffalo-horn carved animal and bird 
figures, including cranes, parrots, and lions, 
monthly value $259; and (4) hand-embroid- 
ered imitation gold- and silver-thread motifs. 
Price quotations, pictures, and representa- 
tive samples for items 1, 2, 4, and price infor- 
mation and pictures only for item (3) may 
be obtained on a loan basis. 

71. Italy—‘ARENELLA”’, Societa’ Italiana 
per l’Industria dell’Acido Citrico ed Affini 
(manufacturer and exporter), Via Cardinale 
G. Massai, 139, Palermo, seeks United States 
market and agent for 500 to 1,000 metric tons 
monthly of sulfuric acid (monohydrate 98 to 
99 percent), obtained through catalytic reac- 
tion. Firm indicates containers for product 
must be supplied by buyer; shipment prefer- 
ably in small tankers, to be furnished by 
customer. 

72. Italy—Ing. R. Coppo & C. (exporter 
and purchasing agent), Via XX Settembre 
37/5, Genoa, offers on an outright sale basis 
machine tools for metalworking industry. 
Also, firm offers its services as buying agent 
for United States concerns. Instructions as 
to packing, shipping, and import require- 
ments requested by Italian firm. 

73. Italy—Giuseppe Ghigliotti fu A. (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler), Commune of Mele, 
Localita’ Gattegasca, Province of Genoa, 
offers for sale either direct and/or through 
agent, in monthly quantities as specified, 
250,000 rolls of crepe toilet paper and 1,009 
quintals of crepe industrial paper, packed in 
wooden crates, measurements according to 
buyer’s request. Instructions as to packing, 
shipping, and import requirements requested 
by firm. 

74. Italy—‘"NAVAL” (manufacturer), 29 
Via G. Pacchiotti, Turin, seeks United States 
market and agent for high-grade injection 
pumps for Diesel engines, quantity according 
to order. 

75. Morocco—ISOMAT (export merchant), 
5, Rue Laperouse, Tangier, offers on an out- 
right sale basis all sizes of pumice stone, 
graded from 300 to 400 kilograms per cubic 
meter 

76. Netherlands—N. V. Fabron (manufac- 
turer), 6 Candialaan, Rhenen, offers on an 
outright sale basis “Recticel” casting prod- 
ucts, reportedly a new rubber product to 
replace foam rubber, suitable as filling ma- 
terial for seats in chairs and motorcars, and 
underlayers for typewriters, carpets, couches, 
and beds. Illustrated booklet and represen- 
tative samples available on a loan basis. 


77. Portuguese East Africa (Mozam- 
bique)—The National Travel & Insurance 
Bureau (commission merchant, insurance 
representative, and exporter of local prod- 
ucts), Fonte Azul No. 5, first Floor, Lourenco 
Marques, Mozambique, offers on an outright 
sale basis good-quality dried  croco- 
dile skins, salted and packed in casks, from 
1% to 4 meters in length. Quantity: 1,000 
skins to be shipped within the period of a 
year, approximately 84 monthly. Price quo- 
tation f. o. b. Lourenco Marques furnished 
on request. 

78. Rhodesia (Southern)—Cook Hats Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 45-47 Pioneer Street, Salis- 
bury, seeks United States market for special- 
quality, hand-made beach and sun hats for 
women and children, made from palm leaf 
and pith of bullrushes and trimmed with 
ribbons, available in 60 styles, 1,200 and 2,000 
monthly. Price quotation may be obtained 
on request. 

79. Scotland—Charles M. Black (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 113 George Street, Dunoon, 
Argyllshire, offers on an outright sale basis 
first-quality “Bonnie Prince Charles’ Scotch 
shortbread fingers, approximately 15 tons an- 
nually. Samples furnished by Scottish firm 
on request. Firm would appreciate receiving 
shipping instructions. 


Export Opportunities 


80. Canada—J. Klassen & Sons Ltd. (im- 
porter and wholesaler of jewelry-store items), 
Room 113, Cahill Block, 313 Second Avenue 
South, Saskatoon, Sask., seeks direct pur- 
chase quotations from manufacturers and 
exporters of costume jewelry, assorted types. 

81. Italy—Giuseppe Ghigliotti fu A. (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), Commune 
of Mele, Localitaé Gattegasca, Province of 
Genoa, wishes purchase quotations for waste 
paper, selected kraft, 500 to 600 quintals 
each month. 

82. Italy—‘‘La Conserviera” S. p. A. (im- 
porter, exporter), 37-4 Via Galata, Genoa, 
wishes to import direct and to act as sole 
selling agent for monosodium glutamate, 
minimum 99 percent pure. 

83. Peru—Inter-Continental Trading Co. 
(importer, wholesaler, sales agent), 652 Cara- 
baya, Lima, wishes to contact United States 
suppliers of all types of hospital supplies and 
equipment, required in connection with an 
extensive hospital construction program re- 
portedly to be undertaken by the Peruvian 
Government. 


Agency Opportunities 


84. France—Remy & Longueteau (commis- 
sion merchant, manufacturers’ agent), 14, 
Cours de l’Intendance, Bordeaux, Gironde, 
seeks agencies for all kinds of good-quality 
household and industrial hardware and 
tools, household heating equipment, gal- 
vanized kitchen articles, and wire goods. 

85. Germany—Alfred H. Schlimper, Fabrik 
fuer pharmazeutische Praeparate u. Koerper- 
pfizgemittel (manufacturer and wholesaler 
of cosmetic and chemical products), 25 Hol- 
laendische Strasse, Bielefeld, desires agency 
for pharmacuetical and chemical products. 

86. Honduras—Raymond Acorda and Co. 
(manufacturer’s agent, potential distrib- 
utor), San Pedro Sula, seeks agency for the 
following annual quantities of iron and steel 
construction materials: 500 tons of deformed 
and round concrete reinforcing bars, com- 
mercial quality; 500 tons of corrugated and 
plain galvanized iron roofing, 28- and 30- 
gage, 6 to 12 feet in length; 500 tons of Iowa- 
type barbed wire, 12'4-gage, 2-strand; 1,000 
kilograms of galvanized staples, all sizes, in 
wocden kegs of 100 pounds; 300 tons of 
welded steel galvanized water pipes, one-half 
inch to 2 inches. Also, firms seeks agency 
for all sizes and qualities of glass blocks for 
building purposes. 

87. Israel—F. Weinstein-Gazit (importer of 
textiles, yarns, paper, chemicals, machinery, 
sewing machines), 2, Karl Neiter Street, Tel- 
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Austria 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Total imports into Austria during Novem- 
ber 1951 were valued at about $59,000,000, 
or approximately the record level of July, 
and exports were valued at some $39,500,000. 
The deficit was the third largest monthly 
deficit in 1951. The total deficit for the 11 
months of 1951 is equivalent to more than 
$195,000,000. 

Exports rose in value by almost 3 percent 
over those of October. That this increase 
was an expansion in volume rather than a 
reflection of price increases is suggested by 
the export-volume index, which rose from 99 
in October to 102 in November (based on 1937 
prices and quantities). This index stood at 
134 in November 1950 and averaged 112 for 
each of the first two quarters of the 1951 and 
110 for the third. 

Although the schilling value of imports in 
November almost equaled the record high 
set in July, the import-volume index (cal- 
culated in the same way as the export volume 
index) was 106 as against 109 in July. 
Hence, it may be concluded that the real 
volume of imports was down from the July 
level. Total imports from the United States 
amounting to $12,500,000 were unusually 
high. Nearly 40 percent represented the 
value of coal imports financed by the Mutual 
Security Agency (MSA). 

Four ,countries continued to be of para- 
mount importance as trade partners—the 
United States, Western Germany, Great 
Britain, and Italy. These countries ac- 
counted for 55 percent of Austria’s total im- 
ports and for 40 percent of its exports during 
November. Austrian exports to the United 
States in November sank to $1,600,000, the 
lowest point of the year to that time. 
Smaller shipments of iron and steel products, 
staple fiber, and aluminum were mainly re- 
sponsible for this disappointing showing in 
November. 

COAL 


As a result of the steady flow of coal from 
the United States and the mild winter Aus- 
trian stockpiles at the beginning of Decem- 
ber were equivalent to 697,000 metric tons of 
hard coal, the best position since September 
1950. The railroads, the gas and power in- 
dustries, and the cokery at Linz had the 
highest stocks thus far in 1951. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


In 1951 the Austrian radio industry pro- 
duced more than 235,000 radio sets, 10 per- 
cent of which were exported. The largest 
importer was Turkey, followed by Egypt, 
West Germany, Switzerland, and Greece. 

The production index of the machinery 
and equipment industry for October reached 
a postwar high of 207.1 (1937=100). 


FINANCE 


Statistical data indicate that monetary 
measures instituted in recent months to com- 
bat inflationary developments have failed 
to effect any great improvements in Austria’s 
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external and internal finance. Primary 
monetary circulation (notes in circulation 
and sight deposits with the Austrian Na- 
tional Bank) rose from 7,765,000,000 schil- 
lings on December 31, 1950, to 9,152,090,000 
schillings on December 31, 1951, an increase 
of almost 18 percent. 

As of January 1, 1952, increases were 
effected in interest rates corresponding to 
the recent rise of 1144 percent in the National 
Bank’s rediscount rate. Interest rates on 
savings and time depcsits rose from 2 percent 
to an average of 4 percent, whereas the rates 
charged by commercial banks will range 
from 10 to 12 percent, as against the previous 
8.5 to 10 percent. 

Foreign-exchange holdings of the Austrian 
National Bank rose by about $6,000,000 in 
December despite Austria’s increased deficit 
in the European Payments Union. Prelimi- 
nary figures disclosed an increase of 55 per- 
cent in 1951 tourist receipts over those of 
1950. 

The Cabinet-level Economic Directorate on 
December 7, 1951, considered measures to 
improve Austria’s balance of payments and 
to strengthen the economy so as to adjust 
it to the anticipated level of United States 
aid in the fiscal year 1952. 


Cost or LIVING AND PRICES 


The cost-of-living index rose by 4 percent 
during December, from 801 to 832, princi- 
pally as a result of the increase in meat 
prices (April 1945=100). The cost of living 
increased by 39 percent from December 1950 
to December 1951; by 22 percent from June 
1951 (before the fifth wage-price agreement) 
to December; and by 12 percent from July 
to December 1951. 

The wholesale-price index rose by 5 per- 
cent from 800 in mid-November to 843 in 
mid-December (March 1938=100). The in- 
crease was attributed principally to increases 
for pork, coffee, oats, corn, and beef, while 
among industrial raw materials, cotton, 
brick, and tile became more expensive and 
prices fell for wool, rubber, hard coal, and 
tin. From December 1950 to December 1951, 
the wholesale-price index increased by 38 
percent. 

The retail-price index showed an over-all 
increase of 32 percent between December 1950 
and December 1951. 


INTERNAL TRADE 


After a slow start with a low volume of 
business in November and the first 3 weeks 
of December Christmas sales in Vienna were 
excellent. Dealers in textiles, leather goods, 
children’s articles, household and kitchen 
ware, glass and porcelain reported more than 
satisfactory turn-overs. Sales of toys were 
four time those of the like period of 1950. 
The Provinces reported relatively good busi- 
ness. 

TOURISM 


During December the training in Austria 
of Swedish, Danish, Austrian, Australian, 
Spanish, and Netherlands Olympic ski teams 
and the regular visit of the Netheriands 
Royal family did much to advertise the 


winter resorts. The Provinces of Vorarl- 
berg, Tyrol, Salzburg, and Upper Austria re- 
ported record business throughout December 
and many hotels were full to capacity. 


LABOR 


Unemployment increased to 150,991, during 
December, or 7 percent of the estimated labor 
force. The newly unemployed came prin- 
cipally from construction and related ac- 
tivities. The unemployment level as of the 
end of December was 17 percent below that 
of a year ago, when unemployment stood at 
182,780. The combination of mild weather, 
continuation of private construction, and 
the early introduction of the Government's 
program to combat winter unemployment 
have somewhat blunted the usual seasonal 
upswing. The Ministry of Social Adminis- 
tration is optimistic about this favorable 
development and thinks that, provided the 
current trend does not significantly change, 
implementation of the rest of the Govern- 
ment’s program will mean a peak unem- 
ployment considerably below the forecast of 
230,000 to 250,000. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


There is growing concern over Short de- 
liveries of indigenous bread grains to market. 
According to preliminary estimates, total de- 
liveries from the 1951 crop up to December 
were 190,000 tons, in comparison with 177,521 
tons delivered by the corresponding time in 
the preceding year. Much higher deliveries 
had been expected in 1951 because of the 
higher prices and the bonus paid for the new 
crop. The situation is such that on Decem- 
ber 23 the Minister of Agriculture made a 
“last appeal” to the farmers to make deliv- 
eries and invoked the specter of compulsory 
deliveries and ration controls, should his 
appeal go unheeded. 

To stimulate bread-grain deliveries an 
adjustment was made in the distribution of 
imported fodder grains, hitherto confined to 
pig raisers on the basis of 300 kilograms to 
each 95-kilogram pig delivered to market. 
The amount of coarse grain per pig Was re- 
duced to 200 kilograms and 1 kilogram of 
coarse grains was offered for each 2 kilograms 
of bread grains delivered. 

Meat deliveries in Vienna were practically 
back to normal during December. Despite 
short pork deliveries for more than 3 months, 
1951 closed with 3 percent more pigs deliv- 
ered to Vienna during the year than in 1950. 
Cattle deliveries were 16 percent higher. As 
imports of hogs in 1951 were only 55 percent 
of those in 1950 and imports of cattle were 
only 43 percent, deliveries of indigenous ani- 
mals during the year Were satisfactory. 

It is unofficially reported that in order to 
guard against any repetition of the 1951 meat 
shortage the Ministry of Agriculture plans 
to put into cold storage meat from all cattle 
in excess of 1,600 head and all pigs in excess 
of 6,000 head delivered to the Vienna market 
each week. This meet will be a reserve from 
which to draw whenever deliveries fall below 
these quantities, which were calculated to 
be sufficient to provide half a kilogram of 
meat per person per week.—U. S. Emsassy, 
VIENNA, JAN. 17, 1952. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
FRANCE 


A new trade agreement between Austria 
and France, providing for a commodity ex- 
change amounting to about $35,000,000 in 
each direction, was signed in Paris on Janu- 
ary 12, 1952, according to the New York Aus- 
trian Consulate General’s bulletin Austrian 
Information of January 26. This agreement 
is to be effective retroactively from December 
1, 1951, for a period of 1 year. 

Under the terms of the agreement Austria 
is to deliver to France mainly milled lumber, 
cellulose, newsprint, high-grade steel, and 
various finished goods. The principal prod- 
ucts to be shipped from France to Austria 
are bread grain and coarse grain, fertilizer, 
wool, yarn, alumina, rolling-mill products, 
ferrous alloys, and a number of manufac- 
tures. 


Bolivia 


JANUARY ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Interrupted transportation caused by rains 
in Bolivia resulted in shortages of several 
staple foods during January, particularly 
in the meat airlift from the northeastern 
lowlands. An exchange of notes with Brazil 
on January 17, demonstrated that country’s 
continuing interest in petroleum reserves in 
Bolivia, and defined the extent of the joint 
Bolivian-Brazilian agreement. 

Completion of the 1952 budget was delayed 
pending consideration of measures to cover 
the fiscal imbalance. The Central Bank an- 
nounced that the financing of imported 
necessities has been eased by a recent agree- 
ment with United States private banks. 
Details were not announced, but they prob- 
ably involve an increase in the permitted 
total of outstanding letters of credit. Vari- 
ous Central Bank operations have ass'‘sted 
the hard-pressed treasury in meeting current 
obligations. 

UN DEVELOPMENTS 


The long-term United Nations technical 
assistance project is expected to get under 
way in the second quarter of 1952. An Amer- 
ican has been named head of the mission 
and a Bolivian has been appointed coordina- 
tor for the project. Important oppos:tion 
to the mission developed in January among 
several antiadministration groups. 


MINING 


Announcement of the raising of the 
United States tin selling price from US$1.03 
to $1.2144, quieted press criticism of the 
United States tin policy, but the Govern- 
ment is still hopeful that Bolivia will be 
given preferential price treatment. As yet, 
tin contract negotiations between the United 
States and Bolivia have not been resumed. 
Preliminary estimates indicate that Bolivia 
exported slightly more tin in 1951 than in 
1950, although more than half of second 
semester shipments, in the absence of United 
States purchasers, remained at Pacific ports. 
Exports of zinc, antimony, and tungsten also 
increased over those of 1950. 


PETROLEUM 


The Bolivian and Brazilian Governments 
exchanged notes defining certain provisions 
of the petroleum and railway construction 
treaty of 1938, which provided for the con- 
struction of a railway from Corumba to 
Santa Cruz and established a petroleum re- 
serve in Bolivian territory under the control 
of a mixed Bolivian-Brazilian commission. 
The area reserved to the mixed commission 
is for the first time clearly delimited, Brazil’s 
right to receive petroleum produced from 
this area in payment for funds advanced for 
construction of the railway is reaffirmed, and 
provision is made for the continuance of the 
mixed petroleum commission. Within a 
year’s time the commission must make ar- 
rangements for the organization of “mixed 
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Bolivian-Brazilian companies” which will be 
given operating concessions in the reserve 
for a period of 55 years. Although not de- 
fined in the notes, the term “mixed Bolivian- 
Brazilian company” would seem to exc’ude 
private oil comvanies from this area. Yaci- 
mientos etroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos, 
the State petroleum monopoly, has begun 
study of plans for granting concessions to 
private operators within YPFB reserved 
areas. 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Some discernible progress has been made 
in repairing the 48 kilometers of the Cocha- 
bamba-Santa Cruz highway leading from Co- 
chabamba. The Government has authorized 
a €0,000,000 boliviano credit to the Bolivian 
Development Corporation to complete a 35- 
mile road from Santa Cruz to Montero by 
1953. This road would extend and vitally 
complement the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz 
route, also scheduled for completion in 1953. 

Highway interruption resulting from heavy 
seasonal rains did not affect La Paz critically, 
but recurrently cut off most other areas from 
their sources of supply. 

Railroad service also was interrupted as a 
result of the rains. The main lines to Argen- 
tina and Arica (Chile) were temporarily af- 
fected, and the Oruro-Cochabamba branch 
line, as in other years, has experienced minor 
but frequent interruptions since the begin- 
ning of the rainy season in October. On 
another Key railroad four cars were lost and 
a locomotive was damaged in a bridge wash- 
out. 

Heavy weather grounded local flights for 
several days at the end of January and re- 
duced operations throughout the month. 


AGRICULTURE 

Shortages of flour, sugar, meat, lard, and 
butter developed in January. 

Hoarding and illegal reexports are believed 
to have been a partial cause of some of the 
shortages. An Argentine embargo on food 
exvorts caused hardship in border areas 
traditionally dependent on that country for 
meat and other food supplies. 

A sugar refinery near Santa Cruz an- 
nounced plans to engage in the manufacture 
of processed milk products. If necessary 
equipment and technical advice can be ob- 
tained, it is planned to preduce 2.000 kilo- 
grams of condensed milk and 500 kilograms 
of powdered milk, dsily——U. S. Empassy, La 
Paz, JANUARY 28, 1952. 


a 
Brazil 
Economic Conditions 


MINIMUM PRICES SET FOR AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS 


Law No. 1506 of December 19, 1951, in- 
creases the powers of the Production Finance 
Commission of the Brazilian Government 
and sets minimum prices for a number of 
Brazilian agricultural prodvcts, according to 
a dispatch dated January 25, 1952, from Rio 
de Janeiro. It avowedly represents an at- 
tempt to establish in Brazil a system similar 
to the farm products price guarantys main- 
tained by the U. S. Government. The Pro- 
duction Finance Commission (set uv orig- 
inally by decree law No. 5212 of January 22, 
1948), chiefly as a farm program planning 
agency, will now correspond to the United 
States Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Nearly 1 billion cruzeiros (about US$50.000,- 
000) have been made available to the Com- 
mission as a rotation fund for the stabiliza- 
tion of prices. This money represents the 
proceeds received by the Government from 
the disposal of surplus stocks of cotton at 
the end of World War II. 

The Commission is authorized to acquire 
certain agricultural commodities at prices no 
higher than those given in an appended list 
or to finance the commodities up to 80 per- 
cent of these prices. The commodities cov- 
ered are rice, beans, corn, peanuts, soybeans, 


sunflower seed, wheat, manioc flour, starch 
or tapioca, and mate. The list of prices pub- 
lished in the newspapers of the Federal Dis- 
trict on January 23, 1952, gave the following 
range: . 


Rice, from 220 cruzeiros (about US$11) per 

60-kilogram bag for hulled and polished 

type 2, big and medium grain, down to 
90 cruzeiros per 60-kilogram bag of the 
best quality grown in the north and 
northeast, in the hull. 

Beans, according to type, 135 to 120 per 60- 
kilogram bag. 

Corn, from 78 to 74 per 60-kilogram bag, 

Peanuts, 75 per 25-kilogram bag. 

Soybeans, 90 per 60-kilogram bag. 

Sunflower seed, 2 per kilogram in sacks. 

Wheat, 2.60 per kilogram. 

Manioc flour, 75 per 60-kilogram bag. 

Manioc starch, 2.20 per kilogram. 

Tapioca, 2.30 per kilogram. 

Processed mate, from 20 per 15 kilograms 
to 14.50 per 15 kilograms. 


The list prices refer to the principal con- 
sumption centers of the country or principal 
ports of shipment of each State. A compari- 
son of the list prices with wholesale prices of 
products of corresponding grades in the city 
of Sao Paulo shows that the list prices are 
about 90 percent of current market prices 
for rice, 40 to 50 percent for beans, 90 per- 
cent for peanuts, 50 percent for corn, and 45 
or 50 percent for manioc flour. 

The new law does not contain any device 
for limiting production. There are, there- 
fore, some difficult questions involved in de- 
ciding just what is the right level of stabiliza- 
tion for these commodities. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CAUTION EXERCISED IN LICENSING EXPORTS 
OF COTTON 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil is reported to be somewhat 
cautious in issuing export licenses for cot- 
ton, according to a telegram of January 30, 
1952, from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro. There is no prohibition on the ex- 
portation of this product, but the Govern- 
ment is reviewing the situation with respect 
to available supplies and licensing policy. 
Present estimates are that 10,000 to 15,000 
metric tons are available for export. 


IMPORTED PHONOGRAPH RECORDS CLASSI- 
FIED AS TO TYPE 


For the purpose of import licensing the 
Export-Import Department of the Bank of 
Brazil has classified phonograph records ac- 
cording to three types: (1) Those manufac- 
tured with a base of gum lac (shellac); (2) 
those of plastic material with a base of vinyl- 
ite resins; and (3) those of aluminum coated 
with acetate, considered as recording disk 
blanks, according to a dispatch of January 
17, 1952, from the United States Embassy in 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Importation of the first two types of rec- 
ords is prohibited, but the importation of 
raw materials for the manufacture of such 
records is permitted. The third type (record- 
ing disk blanks) may be imported by manu- 
facturers of records, in any currency, within 
their proven requirements; and by resellers, 
in convertible currency only, for 3 months’ 
supply on the basis of their annual imports 
in the period 1946-49. 


PROHIBITICN AGAINST EXPORTATION OF 
BRAZILI1N ProDuUcTs IN USED Bacs RE- 
ESTABLISHED 


The temporary suspension of regulations 
prohibiting the exportation of Brazilian 
products in used bags (article 1 of decree No. 
24,057 of November 14, 1947) has been re- 
scinded, and the provisions of decree No. 
23,485 of November 22, 1933, will again be- 
come effective, reestablishing the prohibi- 
tion, states a dispatch of January 17, 1952, 
from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 
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This action was effected by a decree of Janu- 
ary 11, 1952, revoking decree No. 2+,057 of 
November 14, 1947, which had temporarly 
suspended the prohibition. 


DETAILS OF FLOUR-MIXING REGULATIONS 
ISSUED 


In accordance with the terms of Brazilian 
decree No. 30350 of December 29, 1951, re- 
quiring the mixing of other flours with wheat 
flour, the Brazilian Minister of Agriculture 
approved on January 15, 1952, the instruction 
issued by the Director of the Service for De- 
velopment of Wheat Production requiring a 
mixture of 2 percent of mandioca flour and 2 
percent of rice flour with wheat flour, says 
a dispatch of January 17 from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Rio de Janeiro. The quantity of 
unmixed flour produced may not exceed a 
maximum of 15 percent of total wheat flour 
destined for consumption. 

(For announcement of the flour-mixing 
regulations, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of February 4, 1952. 


Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ForkK Lirt TRUCKS: “MADE IN CANADA” 
RULINGS 


Gasoline-engine-driven fork lift trucks 
having a manufacturer’s maximum rated 
capacity of 4,000 to 15,000 pounds, inclusive, 
with load centers of 15 inches up to and 
including 24 inches from the face of the 
carriage are of a class or kind made in 
Canada, effective from February 13, 1952, 
according to an advance notice dated Janu- 
ary 23, 1952, of the Canadian Department of 
National Revenue. 

The transfer will remove such lift trucks 
from Canadian tariff item 427a, under which 
they have been dutiable at 10 percent ad 
valorem if imported from the United States, 
and place them under tariff item 427, where 
they will be dutiable at 25 percent. 

This decision is a refinement of and can- 
cels a previous “Made in Canada” ruling 
effective from May 8, 1951, which classified 
fork lift trucks having a capacity of 2 tons 
and over as of “a class or kind made in 
Canada.” (See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of May 21, 1951.) 

In line with this ruling, exporters of gaso- 
line-engine-driven fork lift trucks should 
show the following information on Canadian 
customs invoices: (1) Description of fork lift 
truck—(a) name, (b) kind of power, (c) 
model number, (d) serial number, (e) height 
of lift: (2) manufacturer’s maximum rate 
capacity and load center at which rated: (3) 
manufacturer’s meximum rated capacity 
computed with lead center at 15 inches and 
24 inches from the face of the lifting 
carriage. 


Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Custom STORAGE PERIOD REDUCED; FEES 
INCREASED AT PORT OF VALPARAISO 


The general storage period allowable at 
the Port of Valparaiso, Chile, was reduced 
from 4 to 3 months and the storage fees 
assessed on merchandise imported at that 
port were increased provisionally by Chilean 
Ministry of Finance decree No. 10,174 of Octo- 
ber 20, 1951, according to a report of January 
16, 1952, from the U. S. Embassy in Santiago. 

Under the provisions of the new decree, 
goods in customs warehouses pay a fee equal 
to 3 percent of the duty if removed within 1 
month. The second month the storage fee 
is 4 percent and the third month it is 5 
percent. The minimum charge is 4 gold 
pesos monthly for each metric ton or fraction 
thereof. When the 3-month warehouse 
period is extended the fee for the fourth 
month is equal to 9 percent of the duty 
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and 4 percent more is charged successively 
for each additional month. In no case may 
the fee be less than 8 gold pesos monthly for 
each ton or fraction thereof. 

Renewals of storage periods granted by 
the Customs Board are also subject to a 
fee equivalent to 6 percent of the import 
duty for each quarter renewed. In no case 
may this fee be less than 8 gold pesos a 
quarter for each ton or fraction thereof of 
the gross weight indicated on each cus- 
tomshouse storage policy. 

Merchandise in transit deposited in a ware- 
house or with a declaration that it is to be 
reexported and merchandise for transship- 
ment pay warehouse fees of 2 gold pesos 
monthly a ton or fraction thereof until re- 
moved from the customs, but when they are 
deposited in nongovernment warehouses or 
storage yards only one-tenth of this fee 
is charged. If such merchandise should 
be clear for internal consumption, the fore- 
going general warehouse fees are collected. 

General merchandise and merchandise for 
immediate clearance delivered to private 
warehouses pay one-tenth of the newly es- 
tablished fees during the period they remain 
in private storage except that on merchan- 
dise that requires immediate clearance no 
fee is charged. 

Merchandise transferred to a _ private 
warehouse or yard with the approval of the 
Customs Board and upon recommendation 
of the superintendent likewise may be 
exempt from such fees when there is no 
storage space in the Chilean customs. 

The text of decree No. 10,174 was published 
in the Diario Oficial and became effective on 
December 24, 1951. It will be operative 
through April 24, 1952. 

The foregoing modifications to the cus- 
toms warehouse regulations are attributable 
chiefly to the serious congestion prevailing 
at Chilean customshouses, especially at Val- 
paraiso. 

[For previous announcement of revision 
of Chilean port and storage charge see De- 
partment of Commerce publication Com- 
merce Reports of March 23, 1935. These 
changes should be made in the Department’s 
International Reference Service publication 
“Preparing Shipments to Chile,” Vol. IV, No. 
25, June 5, 1947, p. 4.] 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW DECREE REGULATES FOREIGN 
CAPITAL DECREE 


Capital imported into Colombia before is- 
suance of decree No. 1625 of August 3, 1951, 
governing importation of foreign capital 
shall enjoy the same rights as are granted 
new capital, including the remittance of all 
profits earned up to the issuance of the de- 
cree. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 
September 10, 1951, for announcement of 
foreign capital decree No. 1625.) The new 
status and protection accorded capital im- 
ported before August 3, 1951, is provided for 
by article 5 of a new foreign capital decree, 
No. 55, of January 15, 1952. 

In accordance with article 7 of the new 
decree all drafts abroad covering remittances 
of profits on and reexporation of foreign cap- 
ital will be remitted at the rate of exchange 
in effect on the day the remittance is effected 
and will be subject to payment of all appli- 
cable taxes. 

No substantive changes were made by the 
new decree; it merely regulates and clarifies 
the provisions of decree No. 1625 of August 
3, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INCREASES IN IMPORT DUTIES IN EFFECT 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 14, 
1952, carried an announcement of issuance 
of decree No. 2602 of December 18, 1951, 
providing for extensive modifications in 





Colombia’s import tariff rates effective for 
lowered duty rates 90 days after March 17, 
1952. 

For tariff duties raised on various items 
the same decree provides that the new rates 
will be effective immediately for all mer- 
chandise receiving final approval of import 
registration on,or after December 18, 1951, 
even though registration may have been 
authorized before that date. 


CUSTOMS MANIFEST No LONGER REQUIRED 
BY EXCHANGE REGISTRATION OFFICE 


Colombian importers are relieved of the 
necessity of presenting the customs manifest 
(manifiesto de aduanas) to the Exchange 
Registration Office when applying for ex- 
change to pay for imports. This ruling, 
dated November 28, 1951, was issued by the 
Exchange Registration Office as resolution 
No. 9 and was subsequently approved by 
decree No. 2555 of December 11, 1951, on 
which date the resolution became effective 

The resolution relists the documents re- 
quired for every importation, which the 
importer must present to the Exchange 
Registration Office when applying for ex- 
change to pay for imports: 

Consular invoice: One copy, signed and 
stamped by the consular official concerned 
and bearing a stamp reading, “Copia des- 
tinada exclusivamente para los fines rela- 
cionados con la Oficina de Registro de Cam- 
bios de Colombia.” 

Bill of lading: One copy containing the 
certification of the transportation company 
setting forth the date of shipment, together 
with the name or other designation of the 
vessei, aircraft, or other carrier in which 
shipment was made. This certification must 
be signed by the manager or an authorized 
employee of the transportation company and 
must also bear the stamp of the transporta- 
tion company. 

Commercial invoice: Original or copy sworn 
to and signed by the exporter or shipper. 

Elimination of the requirement that the 
customs manifest be presented should be 
well received by United States exporters, who 
claim that this requirement has been a 
principal cause of delay in payment of their 
drafts. It is estimated that as much as a 
month may be saved hereafter in obtaining 
exchange to pay for imports. 


IMPORT PROCEDURES TIGHTENED To AVoID 
DELAYED SHIPMENTS 


Colombian customs authorities may not 
clear for importation shipments of merchan- 
dise that have left ports of shipment after 
expiration of the validity periods of import 
registrations or licenses, advises the U. S. 
Embassy in Bogota. This ruling (decree No. 
2597 of December 18, 1951) became effective 
on January 1, 1952. 

As in the past, import registrations may 
be extended up to 90 days when just cause 
is shown. Such extension may be made, 
however, only by the Office of Exchange Reg- 
istration and not, as was permitted before in 
certain cases, by Colombian consulates. 

Previously the consular invoice had to be 
issued within the period of the validity of the 
import registration, but many exporters in- 
tentionally or otherwise failed to effect ship- 
ment of merchandise until after the import 
registration had expired. The present regu- 
lation was adopted to prevent any such 
delays. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LONG-TERM TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH EASTERN GERMANY 


A 4-year trade agreement between the 
Soviet Zone of Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
covering the years 1952 through 1955, was 
signed in Eastern Berlin on December 1, 1951, 
according to the German press of Decem- 
ber 12. 
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Under the terms of the agreement the 
Soviet Zone is to deliver to Czechoslovakia 
machine tools, metallurgical and industrial 
equipment, optical equipment, fertilizer, and 
chemicals, in exchange for hops, coke, 
rolling-mill products, machinery and indus- 
trial equipment, rubber tires, and basic 
chemicals. 


Finland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SHORT-TERM TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH EASTERN GERMANY 


A trade agreement for the year 1952. be- 
tween the Soviet Zone of Germany and Fin- 
land was signed in Helsinki on December 18, 
1951, according to a report in the Aussen- 
handelsdienst of January 4. 

Finland’s principal exports to the Soviet 
Zone are to be agricultural products, wood, 
cellulose, and various kinds of paper. The 
principal products to be shipped from the 
Soviet Zone to Finland are machinery, auto- 
motive vehicles, precision instruments, Op- 
tics, glassware, textiles, and sodium sulfate. 


Franee 


Commodity Controls 


ScrAP, COPPER SULFATE, SULFUR, AND SUL- 
FURIC ACID: CONTROLS ON TRADE TIGHT- 
ENED 


Regulations governing the distribution in 
France of iron and steel scrap, copper sul- 
fate, sulfur, and sulfuric acid have been 
tightened by decisions of the French Minis- 
try of Industry and Energy of December 5 
and November 29, 1951, published in the 
Journal Officiel of December 7 and December 
15, respectively. 

As a result of these decisions, strict regu- 
lations are established on consumption, pur- 
chase, and sale of iron and steel scrap by 
consuming industries and on the sale of 
scrap by merchants to consuming industries; 
distribution of copper sulfate, previously 
“supervised” is now “controlled”; raw sulfur, 
domestically produced or imported, and re- 
covered sulfur and sulfuric acid continue in 
the category of supervised products but are 
subject to additional restrictions; worked 
sulfur for industrial uses remains in the 
category of supervised products; and worked 
sulfur for agricultural uses derived from the 
transformation of quotas of raw sulfur 
placed at the disposition of specialized in- 
dustries are placed in totality at the dis- 
position of the Ministry of Agriculture for 
distribution. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT 
WITH ITALY 


A new commercial agreement between 
France and Italy was signed in Paris on De- 
cember 18, 1951, according to a dispatch of 
January 7, 1952, from the U. S. Embassy 
in Paris. 

This agreement, valid from January 1 to 
December 31, 1952, replaces the previous 
l-year agreement that expired December 31, 
1951 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 26, 1951). 

Products to be exchanged between the two 
Governments are comprised in five lists. 

Lists A, B-1 and B-2 comprise products 
not covered by OEEC trade liberalization 
measures. Included in list A are imports 
from the French Union authorized within 
quota limits by the Italian Government. 
Quotas fixed for these products are in the 
nature of “contingents de sauvegarde” (safe- 
guarding quotas) provided in view of the 
recent temporary suppression of Italian 
quantitative restrictions on products not 
liberalized under OEEC and originating in 
EPU countries. Chief among these prod- 
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ucts are miscellaneous industrial machin- 
ery; statistical machines and parts; agri- 
cultural tractors; passenger cars; machine 
tools; oil burners; hand tools; organic dyes; 
penicillin; pearls and precious stones; and 
film, paper, and plates sensitized for pho- 
tography. 

Lists C and D comprise “essential” prod- 
ucts which each country undertakes to sup- 
ply to the other in specified quantities. The 
principal products to be supplied to Italy 
by the French Union (list C) are coal, iron 
ore, natural phosphates, iron and steel scrap, 
refractory and foundry clays, Kaolin, and 
cocoa beans. The principal products to be 
supplied to the French Union by Italy (list 
D) include sulfur, zinc ore, zinc, rice, and 
seed rice. 

The agreement provides that all OEEC 
liberalization measures and other decisions 
will be applied automatically to the trade of 
the two countries and that if one of the 
Governments, as a result of multilateral in- 
ternational undertakings, is obliged to take 
new steps toward limiting or allocating its 
exports, it will consult immediately with the 
other country with a view to harmonizing 
the dispositions of the present agreement 
with such international undertakings. 

A protocol signed at the same time as was 
the agreement, provides for an exchange of 
French fuel oil and gas oil for Italian gaso- 
line and for regulation of exchange of films 
between the two countries. (The agreement 
provides for the importation into Italy of 
100 French feature films and 100 shorts.) 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
AUSTRIA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.”) 


Germany. Eastern 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN DECEMBER 


During the month of December economic 
efforts in Eastern Germany were directed 
toward fulfillment of the 1951 economic plan 
and preparation for the beginning of the sec- 
ond year of the Five-Year Plan. A report 
published in the East Berlin press during the 
month predicted that the 1951 production 
plan would be overfulfilled by 4 to 6 percent. 
The same article claimed that the gross in- 
dustrial production plan was 94.5 percent 
complete on November 30, 1951. 

At the same time it was admitted that 
certain important industrial goals had not 
been met, for example, for the supply of 
power, building materials, machine con- 
struction, and electroengineering. As of No- 
vember 30 the greatest overfulfillment of 
planned production was in the relatively un- 
important woodworking industry. Overful- 
fillment as of that date was also claimed for 
metallurgy, leather, and ready-made cloth- 
ing, fine mechanics, and optics. Production 
of pit coal was said to have achieved the 
target ever since May 1951. 

Production of both brown coal and brown- 
coal briquets has been satisfactory. The 
following shortcomings evident at the begin- 
ning of 1951 had, however, not been entirely 
overcome: Delay in preparing blueprints 
anc plans, poor materials supply, poor 
quality of raw materials, shortage of trans- 
portation space, and lack of necessary im- 
ports. 

On December 22, 1951, the Ministerial 
Council approved the report of the chairman 
of the State Planning Commission concern- 
ing the economic plan for 1952, and au- 
thorized issuance of the law providing the 
basis for this plan, according to which gross 
industrial production is to increase to 113.4 
percent of 1951 production. Workers’ effi- 
ciency in the State-owned section of the 
economy is to increase to 111.4 percent and 
average wages in the State-owned industry 
are to increase to 104.6 percent. Production 
costs are supposed to be reduced by 5.4 per- 
cent. The year 1952 is to be the decisive 
year in the Five-Year Plan for reconstruction 


and expansion of the technical basis of the 
Soviet Zone economy. The chief tasks as- 
signed to industrial production for the year 
are the mass production of large machine 
tools and industrial equipment; more effi- 
cient exploitation of natural resources, espe-. 
cially of fuels and ores; and expansion of 
the capacities of the electric-power industry, 
the metailurgical industry, and the chemical 
industry. 

The Labor Minister, reporting on the com- 
petitive movement in industry during the 
fourth quarter of 1951, stated that this move- 
ment was carried out on a broad basis and 
with the purpose of assuring fulfillment and 
overfulfillment of the 1951 economic plan. 

Mild weather has helped in the comple- 
tion of winter sowing and cultivation in the 
Soviet Zone and as a result both are on 
schedule. According to the West Berlin 
press, abandoned farm lands in Eastern Ger- 
many amount to 245,000 hectares. 

On December 8, 1951, another price-reduc- 
tion gesture was made to the Eastern German 
population. Price cuts affected primarily 
goods sold by State-owned retail shops 
(HO’s) but also applied to cooperative and 
private retail trade. The varied from 15 
to 50 percent and more. (Alcoholic beverages 
and other stimulants, 50 percent; food, 25 
to 33 percent; cotton cloth, 25 percent; pure 
silk, 35 percent; linen, 20 percent; woolen 
cloth, 15 percent.) 

Compared with Western German prices, 
the prices of fats in the Soviet Zone still 
were three times as much as the Western 
German price level; meat and other high- 
grade foods, twice as much; bread prices, a 
little under; and potatoes and vegetables, 
considerably under (on a 1 Deutsche nark 
(East) to 1 Deutsche mark (West) basis). 
Price relations of industrial goods are dif- 
ficult to establish because of different quali- 
ties. Poor-quality Eastern German textiles 
are equivalent in price to high-quality West- 
ern German ones, good-quality textiles are 
more than twice as much, and leather shoes 
cost about three times as much. Porcelain, 
typewriters, and sewing machines are on an 
almost equal price basis. In general, it can 
be stated the better the quality the greater 
the price difference. Goods that Eastern 
Germany can easily export are particularly 
expensive on the German market; for in- 
stance, first-class cameras in the Soviet Zone 
are three times as expensive as in Western 
Germany. 

The Leipzig spring fair has now definitely 
been canceled. In the future it is intended 
to have only one fair a year. The 1952 Leip- 
zig fair is scheduled for September 7-17. 

Interzonal trade under the trade agree- 
ment came to a standstill on December 1 
except that Eastern Germany was still al- 
lowed to deliver to the Federal Republic, 
until December 31 goods previously author- 
ized so that the large Eastern German in- 
terzonal trade debt might be reduced. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LONG-TERM TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Czechoslovakia.” 


SHORT-TERM TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH FINLAND 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Finland.’’) 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE AGREEMENT CoN- 
CLUDED WITH NORWEGIAN TRADING OR- 
GANIZATION 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Norway.’’) 


COMPENSATORY TRADE AGREEMENT CON- 
CLUDED WITH PRIVATE SWEDISH TRADE 
ORGANIZATION 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Sweden.”’) 
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Germany. Western 


Tarif's and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS TARIFF AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
SWITZERLAND 


A customs tariff agreement between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Switzer- 
land was signed in Bern on December 20, 
1951, according to a report in Aussenhandels- 
dienst of January 4, 1952. This accord is to 
become effective upon ratification by both 
Governments and is to remain in effect until 
December 31, 1952, and thereafter until de- 
nounced by either party. 

This agreement is the first of its Kind ne- 
gotiated between the Federal Republic and 
a nonmember of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. The most important pro- 
vision is the mutual implementation of the 
most-favored-nation principle, from which 
all members of GATT, including the United 
States, will benefit. German concessions are 
granted mainly for textiles, watches, various 
machinery, and chemicals. In view of the 
low level of Swiss duty rates, Switzerland 
agrees only to a number of import duty bind- 
ings, which will show their full effect only 
after the new Swiss tariff law is put into 
effect. 

Other provisions of the agreement refer to 
the requirement of certificates of origin and 
exchange of official information in the Cus- 
toms field. 


Guatemala 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


January business was off more than season- 
ally in Guatemala. Many merchants re- 
ported sales volume well below that of Janu- 
ary 1951. Foreign-collection items received 
by banks decreased, and collection of current 
items was slow. However, the demand for 
commercial credit to pay overdue bank drafts 
was stimulated by legislation granting com- 
plete or partial exoneration of storage charges 
on merchandise removed from customhouses 
during a 30-day period beginning on 
January 9. 


UNITED Fruir Co. CURTAILS OPERATIONS 


Some businessmen attributed the January 
slump to a combination of factors related to 
the unsettled difficulties of the United Fruit 
Co.: The belief that a continued high level 
of prosperity is dependent upon resumption 
of full-scale operations by the company; 
liquidation by the company of certain sup- 
plies and equipment at the Tiquisate plan- 
tations; decline in tourist business as a re- 
sult of the reduction in United Fruit Co 
passenger-ship services to Guatemala; the 
considerable decrease in United Fruit Co. 
employment at Tiquisate since September 
1951; and early January press reports of the 
deterioration of the financial position of the 
International Railways of Central America 
because of the reduction in banana ship- 
ments from the Tiquisate plantations. 

The United Fruit Co.’s problems were in- 
creased by two unfavorable labor court de- 
cisions. On December 31, 1951, the First 
Labor Court of Appeals ordered the company 
to resume operations at its Tiquisate planta- 
tion and to pay back wages to the 3,742 em- 
ployees suspended since September. The 
company had not complied with the order up 
to January 31. On January 20 the Labor 
Court of Puerto Barrios, acting as a court of 
binding arbitration in the dispute between 
the company and its dock workers, ordered 
the company to increase wages 10 to 40 per- 
cent, to build houses for employees, and to 
grant numerous other benefits. 


EXCHANGE 'TRANSACTIONS AND FOREIGN- 
EXCHANGE RESERVES INCREASED 
Net foreign-exchange reserves on December 
31, 1951, were $41,882,000, preliminary fig- 
ures indicate, an increase of $4,435,000 over 
November 30 and $2,482,000 larger than re- 
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serves of $39,400,000 on December 31, 1950. 
The increase in 1951 compares with a gain 
of $1,333,000 in 1950. At the end of 1951 
reserves were $7,887,000 in excess of the re- 
quired minimum of $33,995,000, or 40 percent 
of $84,987,000, the average of exchange sales 
for the 3 years 1949-51. 

Exchange transactions during 1951 were 
considerably larger than in 1950. Purchases 
in 1951 were $94,682,000 and sales, $92,317,000; 
in 1950, they were $83,813,000, and $83,430,- 
000, respectively. The excess of 1951 pur- 
chases over sales was $2,365,000 compared 
with $383,000 in 1950. 


FOREIGN TRADE INCREASED 


Foreign trade increased substantially in 
1951. Preliminary figures indicate that im- 
ports were $80,846,000 and exports, $75,989,- 
000. In 1950, imports were $71,222,000 and 
exports, $67,605,000. Coffee exports in 1951 
were $58,464,000, compared with 1950 ex- 
ports amounting to $52,756,000. 


STATUS OF FOREIGN LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANIES 
UNCERTAIN 


The status of foreign life-insurance com- 
panies under the new reserve investment law 
continued uncertain, and three companies 
suspended the sale of new policies pending 
clarification of the law. Officials of certain 
United States and Canadian life-insurance 
companies visited Guatemala to discuss with 
the Government the difficulties for their 
companies in the inflexibility of the required 
investments and in the investment of re- 
serves of policies sold before promulgation 
of the law. The regulations under which the 
law will be administered were being drawn 
up in January.—U. S. EmBassy, GUATEMALA, 
Fes. 1, 1952. 


Maiti 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS, DECEMBER 1951 


Business was good on the whole in Haiti in 
December. The Christmas retail trade was 
characterized by heavy buying in Port-au- 
Prince. Apparently inventory build-ups for 
the holiday season through imports from the 
United States were not adversely affected by 
the shipping strike in the port of New York 
in October and November. Coffee harvesting 
and other crop activities were in full swing 
and an estimated one-third of the coffee crop 
had already been marketed as 1951 ended. 
Shipping facilities for exporters were report- 
edly not always adequate. Foreign collec- 
tions by banks were substantially higher than 
in the preceding month and also above those 
of December 1950. The percentage of Haitian 
draft items paid promptly reportedly dropped 
drastically in November, as compared with 
October, or from 83.7 percent to 64.5 percent. 
December witnessed an increase in prompt- 
ness of collections to 77 percent. 


FINANCE 


Government receipts in October amounted 
to 12,069,676 gourdes, or 1,651,305 gourdes 
less than expenditures of 13,720,981 gourdes 
(5 gourdes=US$1). Although this was the 
second successive monthly deficit, it was con- 
siderably smaller than that of the preceding 
month when governmental outlay of 16,226,- 
248 gourdes exceeded income of 8,769,450 
gourdes by almost 7,500,000 gourdes. One 
factor contributing to the increase in 
monthly receipts in October was the increase 
in internal tax collections, to 5,114,176 
gourdes, as compared with collections of 
1,614,279 gourdes in September. The drop in 
governmental expenses in October of more 
than 2,500,000 gourdes, as contrasted to the 
preceding month, was largely attributable to 
declining expenditures for the Haitian Army 
(from 2,282,719 gourdes to 1,405,192 gourdes), 
Public Health (from 1,018,037 gourdes to 
745,760 gourdes), Public Works (from 1,485,- 
045 gourdes to 608,668 gourdes), and Admin- 
istration Office of Agriculture (from 527,335 
gourdes to 196,870 gourdes). 

As of October 31, 1951, the net public debt 
was 35,239,770 gourdes, an increase of almost 





3,000,000 gourdes over the September amount 
of 32,269,228 gourdes, but still some 7,000,000 
gourdes below the 42,260,208 gourdes debt 
figure of October 31, 1950. During October 
the Government’s unobligated credit balance 
with the Treasury declined from 2,748,288 
gourdes to 1,238,922 gourdes. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports in October, the latest Haitian fig- 
ures available, were valued at 13,258,417 
gourdes, a decrease of 850,651 gourdes from 
the September figure of 14,109,068 gourdes. 
Sisal, coffee, and sugar, valued at 6,226,987 
gourdes, 3,622,535 gourdes, and _ 1,321,600 
gourdes respectively, were the _ principal 
items, representing almost 85 percent of the 
total monthly export value. Other import- 
ant exports, in value, were vetiver oil, valued 
at 490,819 gourdes; bananas, 405,329 gourdes; 
mahogany handicrafts, 198,994 gourdes; and 
castor beans, 145,366 gourdes. 

Imports in October amounted to 17,344,- 
966 gourdes, or a decrease of more than 
3,000,000 gourdes, as compared with Septem- 
ber imports of 20,500,020 gourdes. This 
monthly import surplus of over 4,000,000 
gourdes for October was the fourth succes- 
sive one during the 1951 calendar year. 
Leading imports in October were cotton tex- 
tiles, valued at 3,922,265 gourdes; wheat 
flour, 2,164,243 gourdes; iron and steel prod- 
ucts, 1,355,222 gourdes; and machinery and 
apparatus, 1,169,887 gourdes. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Haitian winter tourist ship season was 
inaugurated on December 11 with a 1-day 
stop-over at Port-au-Prince of the Ocean 
Monarch (Furness Lines) with 315 passen- 
gers. Other cruise ships calling were the 
Queen of Bermuda (Furness Lines) on De- 
cember 25 with 672 persons, and the Ryndam 
(Holland-America Line) on December 26 
with 495 people. Air tourist cruises to Haiti 
were initiated on December 1 by Resort Air- 
lines, Inc., of Miami, Fla., with a plane load 
of 45 passengers. Such air tourist stop-overs 
at Port-au-Prince by this airline were ex- 
pected to become a regular week-end feature. 

Revised figures show that a total of 13,684 
tourists visited Haiti during the first 9 
months of the calendar year 1951, as com- 
pared with 10,356 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding year and with a total 
of 13,582 people for the entire 1950 calendar 
year. 

The United States Atlantic and Gulf-Haiti 
Conference increased ocean freight rates as 
of December 24, 1951. As a result, all Haitian 
exports to and imports from the United 
States Atlantic and Gulf regions will be 
charged higher cargo rates by the Confer- 
ence’s steamship lines. To cite some ex- 
amples of this increase for Haitian export 
crops, the rate per ton for coffee is increased 
from US$19 to $21; for sisal, from $22 to 
$25; and for cacao from $22 to $24. This 
rise, it was reported, was necessitated, 
among other things, by the higher cost of 
ship charter rentals. 


AGRICULTURE 


Altogether, 1951 was considered a good 
year for agriculture in Haiti because of the 
high prices prevailing on foreign markets 
for most of the country’s export crops. For 
the fiscal year ended September 30, 1951, 
coffee, sisal, and sugar were the leading ex- 
ports in value, in the order named. Coffee 
and sisal together represented over 75 per- 
cent of the total value of products shipped 
abroad. Estimates for the 1951-52 export 
coffee crop continued at around 310,000 bags 
of 80 kilograms each (1 kilogram = 2.2046 
pounds). The National Coffee Office re- 
ported that export sales of Haitian coffee 
during the first 2 months of the 1951-52 sea- 
son were 28 percent lower than during the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. 
However, it was said that coffee sales to the 
United States had increased vis-a-vis sales 
to Europe, in recent years the principal 
market for the Republic’s coffee. In Decem- 
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ber the f. o. b. coffee price ranged from 
US$51.25 to $55.75 per 50 kilograms. 

During December domestic sugar con- 
sumption, according to the figures of the 
local sugar mill, was 2,253 metric tons as 
compared with 2,165 metric tons in the pre- 
ceding month. Some sugar was imported 
from Cuba by the National Government in a 
reported effort to counteract the temporary 
searcity of this staple for household con- 
sumption. 

Cutting of the sugarcane on the 7,169 
acres of cultivated lands of the Haytian 
American Sugar Co., S. A. (HASCO) began 
on December 27. About 220,000 short tons 
of cane are expected to be cut during the 
1952 season. In all, it is estimated that 
575,000 short tons of cane (some 335,000 tons 
are to be purchased from independent grow- 
ers by HASCO) will be ground by HASCO at 
its sugar refinery on the northern outskirts 
of Port-au-Prince during the coming season. 
The conservative prognosis is that some 
64,500 short tons of sugar will be produced 
in 1952, as compared with 64,247 short tons 
in 1951. 

CONSTRUCTION 


The first of a series of low-cost housing 
projects planned for workers was formally 
opened for occupancy on December 6 in 
connection with the celebration of the first 
anniversary of the present Government of 
President Magloire. This workers’ city, with 
some 210 housing units, is located on the 
northern outskirts of the capital city. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT 


During December official publication was 
made of Supplemental Agreement No. 1 to 
the Basic Agreement concluded on June 28, 
1951, between the United Nations, and Food 
and Agriculture Organization of UN, the 
International Civil Aviation Organization, 
the International L&bor Organization, the 
UN Educational Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, the World Health Organization, 
and the Government of Haiti, providing the 
latter with technical assistance in grain 
storage and marketing of grains and other 
foodstuffs—U. S. Empassy, PoRT-AU-PRINCE, 
JAN. 28, 1952. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


HIGHEST CourRT RULES THAT U. S. Ex- 
PORTER CANNOT SUE IN HAITIAN CouRTS 
WITHOUT QUALIFYING LOCALLY 


The United States Embassy in Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, reports under date of January 
23, 1952, that as a result of a Haitian Su- 
preme Court (Cour de Cassation) decision 
(a citation to the report of this case is not 
yet available), it appears that a precedent 
has been established for barring a foreigner 
from suing in Haitian courts for payment 
of merchandise. In the decision in question, 
the United States exporter, the Aero-Sea 
Shipping Corp., procured a judgment against 
a resident of Haiti, Hermann Peters, for a 
sum of money. The judgment was twice 
affirmed by the lower courts but then re- 
versed by the highest court of Haiti. The 
Supreme Court held that Peters did not 
have to pay because Aero had no right to 
bring action in Haitian courts as the com- 
pany was not authorized by the President 
of the Republic to do business in Haiti, pur- 
suant to article 38 of the Haitian Code of 
Commerce. Article 38 reads as follows in 
translation: 

“Joint Stock Companies cannot have 
actual legal being or perform operations in 
Haiti without the permission of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic and the sanction of 
the latter of the by-laws and articles of 
Association of said companies, said permis- 
sion and sanction granted according to re- 
port submitted to him by the Secretary of 
State of Commerce and of National Economy. 

“This permission and sanction which are 
granted by Arrete (Presidential Decree) are 
liable to cancellation if the grantee under- 
takes any business not provided for under 
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its articles of association of if it will have 
violated its bylaws. 

“The Decree of the President of the Re- 
public authorizing joint stock companies 
to have actual legal being and sanctioning 
their bylaws and articles of association as 
well as said bylaws and articles of association 
shall be published in the official paper Le 
Moniteur and posted for a duration of three 
months at the door of the Office of the Clerk 
of the Commercial Court of the District 
where said company will have its main 
place of business and at the office room of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Haiti.” 

This recent decision reverses the precedent 
established by a 1931 court decision, when 
the court ruled in favor of the Burrus Mill 
and Elevator Co. against Gaetano Panza. In 
the Burrus Mill case when the defendant 
tried to argue that a foreign company could 
not bring suit in a Haitian court because the 
President of the Republic had not authorized 
and approved its bylaws, the court denied 
the argument and stated that no similarity 
is admissible between a foreign company 
seeking recourse and a company established 
in Haitian territory, inasmuch as the pro- 
visions of authorization by the President of 
the Republic and approval by him of the 
bylaws of the company apply only to com- 
panies of the latter type. The court also 
ruled that it would always be possible for a 
foreign company and a Haitian company to 
be called before Haitian courts, by reason 
of obligations contracted in foreign 
countries. ° 

Shortly after the ruling of the Supreme 
Court against the Aero-Sea Shipping Corp. 
(August 3, 1951) a law entitled “Law Assur- 
ing Guarantees of Capital and a Proper Con- 
trol of Trade’”’ was passed and appeared in 
Le Moniteur of September 27, 1951. This 
law provides for rather strong control of 
business by the Haitian Government. It 
also makes a notary responsible for state- 
ments made before him by persons establish- 
ing a business. It further provides that if 
a joint-stock company loses more than one- 
half of its capital stock the company will 
be declared in involuntary bankruptcy, and 
if a company should enjoy a monopoly by 
virtue of a contract signed with a Haitian 
company, the company immediately would 
lose the benefits of such contract. The law 
also says that a foreign company operating 
in Haiti must deposit an unspecified sum 
with its bank as a guaranty. 


India 


Economic Conditions 


INCREASED FUNDS FOR RIVER VALLEY 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


An Indian press report, states that in- 
creased Government revenue accruing dur- 
ing the present fiscal year has made it pos- 
sible to grant larger loans for various river 
valley schemes which are already approved 
and included in the Five-Year Plan. These 
new funds are separate from those obtained 
through the sale of United States loan grain 
and commodities obtained from the Austra- 
lian and Canadian contributions under the 
Colombo Plan. 

It has been found possible to increase the 
budget allotment for the fiscal year ending 
in March 1952, for four major river valley 
projects handled by the Central Govern- 
ment, from an original budget allotment 
equivalent of US$62,160,000 to a total of 
US884,000,000. In addition, State govern- 
ments have been granted loans amounting 
to a total of US$29,442,000, to finance State 
projects in part. The allotment by the Cen- 
tral Government, plus the loans to the 
States, amounts to a grand total of $113,442,- 
000. The estimated cost of all these 
schemes, when completed, will total the 
equivalent of $596,967,000. 

The four major projects which are being 
financed by the Central Government are the 
Damodar Valley Corporation. The Hirakud 


Project, the Bhakra-Nangal Project, and*the 
Harike Scheme. The loans to the State 
Governments will be applied to the follow- 
ing projects: The Mayurakshi Project in West 
Bengal, the Tungabhadra Project in Hyder- 
abad and Madras, the Sarda Canal Project in 
the Uttar Pradesh, the Ghataprobha and the 
Gangapur projects in Bombay, a number of 
power projects in Mysore, Madhya Pradesh, 
and Orissa, and the Cutch Irrigation Scheme. 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE FACILITIES AGREEMENT WITH 
PORTUGUESE INDIA RESTORED 


Indian exchange facilities for financing 
imports into Portuguese India from sterling- 
area countries other than South Africa, 
which were terminated in March 1951, have 
been restored by a circular of the Reserve 
Bank of India issued on January 2, 1952. 

It will be in order for authorized dealers 
to open letters of credit or make remittances 
provided the importer is in possession of 
authorizations issued by the Portuguese In- 
dian authorities. Although the authoriza- 
tion is valid for a period of 6 months from 
the date of issue, the valiidty of letters of 
credit for negotiation of shipping documents 
should under no circumstances be beyond 
June 30, 1952. Remittances covering im- 
ports not under letters of credit may be made 
only after arrival of the goods but must be 
made before June 30. It is understood that 
exchange will be provided only for Portu- 
guese India’s essential requirements. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NUMBER OF TARIFF VALUES CHANGED 


A number of changes were made in tariff 
values used in assessing Indian customs 
duties effective on January 1, 1952. Of 83 
items affected tariff valuations were in- 
creased on 75, and lowered on 8. 

Although the ad valorem duties on these 
items remain as before, the changes in tariff 
valuations have the effect of increasing the 
amounts of duty collected on the 75 items 
on which valuations were increased and 
lowering the amounts of duty collected on 
the 8 items on which valuations were low- 
ered. 

Some important items on which valua- 
tions were increased are coconuts, coconut 
oil, copra, cloves, and Diesel oils. 


Indonesia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMODITY-EXCHANGE AGREEMENT WITH 
NORWAY PROLONGED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Norway.”) 


Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH FRANCE 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“France.”’) 


Lebanon 


Exchange and Finance 


CURRENCY IMPORT AND EXPORT RESTRIC- 
TIONS REMOVED 
The currency import and export restric- 
tions of Lebanon imposed in 1944 have been 
removed by decree No. 7271 of January 9, 
1952. Travelers, whether “residents” or 
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“nonresidents,” are now authorized to 
bring in or take out an unlimited amount 
of Lebanese or foreign bank notes without 
having to make declaration at the border. 
(The free money market was created on 
November 17, 1948, but the decree creating 
it did not supersede all of the provisions 
of decree No. 2025/K of October 11, 1944, con- 
cerning the kind and maximum value of bank 
notes that may be carried by travelers.) 


Tariff 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN ‘TEXTILE REMNANTS: 
DUTIES REVISED 


The Higher Council of Customs of Lebanon 
issued decree No. 193 of December 29, 1951, 
revising the classification of, and import du- 
ties on, rayon and other textile remnants, as 
follows: 


IMPORT 


Duty per Kilogram 
Goods of 
Palestine 


No. Description Marimum Normal origin 
490 bis Textile remnants: ; 

(a) Made of rayon or rayon waste, and artificial fiber 
Old rate L£0.7 L£3.5 L£2.3335 
New rate All duties unchanged. 

(b) Made of the above materials mixed with other textile fibers: 
Old rate - - , L£0.7 L£3.5 L£2.3335 
New rate. (Article 58 of the Lebanese Cus- 

toms Code is applicable) ! 

1 Article 58 of the Lebanese Customs Code reads as follows: ‘Whenever a merchandise is made of various raw ma- 
terials subject to different rates of duty, such merchandise shall be subject to the highest rate of duty applicable to any 
part thereof.’’ 

Mexico costing 0.50 peso or more. (The minimum 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CoTTon, SESAME, AND OTHER OILS, AND 
POWDERED AND TABLET MILK REQUIRE 
IMPORT PERMITS 


The following classifications of the Mex- 
ican import tariff require import permits 
from the Ministry of Economy. 


1.22.13 Milk, powdered or in tablet form, 
whose weight including the im- 
mediate container is up to 5 
kilograms. 

1.22.14 Milk, powdered or in tablet form, 

whose weight including the im- 

mediate container is more than 
5 kilograms. 

2.41.31 Cotton oil, in tank cars, tankers, 
or any other containers. 

2.41.32 Sesame oil, in tank cars, tankers, 
or any other containers. 

2.41.40 Vegetable oils not specified in tank 
cars, tankers, or any other con- 
tainers. 


Powdered and tablet milk was the subject 
of a Ministry of Economy resolution signed 
on January 3, 1952, and published and ef- 
fective on January 10. Cotton, sesame, and 
other oils were covered by a resolution signed 
on January 12, and published and effective 
on January 17. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


CHANGES EFFECTED IN LAW OF TAXATION 
oF TOBACCO PRODUCTS 


Revisions of various articles of Mexico’s 
Law of Taxation of Manufactured Tobacco 
Products of June 3, 1938, increasing excise 
taxes on domestic and imported tobacco 
products, were enacted by a Congressional 
Decree of December 29, 1951, published in 
the Diario Oficial of December 31. The last 
revision of this law raising Mexican excise 
taxes on domestic and imported tobacco 
products was effected by a decree of Decem- 
ber 30, 1946. 

The new legislation revises upward both 
the tax rates, which are assessed on the 
factory prices, on a percentage basis, and the 
factory prices. Domestic manufacturers now 
pay at the following rates (former rates in 
parentheses) : 

1. On corn-husk hand-rolled and turned 
cigarettes costing up to 0.10 peso per pack, 
21.18 percent (19.25 percent); same, costing 
over 0.10 peso per pack, 29.04 percent (26.40 
percent). (The minimum factory price on 
these cigarettes is now 0.05 peso per pack.) 

2. On cut cigarettes, 38.82 percent on cig- 
arettes costing 0.12 peso per pack to 58 per- 
cent on cigarettes costing 0.69 peso or more 
per pack. Formerly the rates ranged from 
26.40 percent on cut cigarettes costing 0.10 
peso per pack to 51.71 percent on cigarettes 
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price of cut cigarettes has been increased 
from 0.10 peso to 0.12 peso per pack.) 

3. On processed, granulated, cut, or 
shredded tobacco; chewing tobacco; and 
snuff, 34.65 percent (31.50 percent). 

4. On each pear-shaped or cut cigar, 11.55 
percent (10.50 percent). 

Included in the foregoing new rates is the 
10 percent additional (Federal Revenue) tax, 
formerly assessed separately. Prices of to- 
bacco products established in this tariff may 
not be reduced without the permission of 
the Ministry of Finance and Public Credit, 
and manufacturers may not sell the fore- 
going products at a higher price than is 
obtained by adding the value of the tax rate 
to the factory price. 

Under revised article 4 importers now pay 
the excise tax as follows: 

1. For each pack of imported cigarettes, 
1.30 pesos. As of December 31, 1951, im- 
ported cigarettes are no longer subject sepa- 
rately to the import duty of 5 pesos per legal 
kilogram, the 40 percent ad valorem duty, 
the 3 percent import surtax, established in 
the customs tariff, the special 0.61 tax, and 
the 10 percent additional (revenue) tax, but 
are subject instead to the rate of 1.30 pesos 
per pack, which consolidates these various 
duties and taxes. 

2. For each pear-shaped or cut cigar, 11.55 
percent of the value of the product after 
import duties, freight, costs, and other 
charges have been added. These cigars will 
continue to pay the import duty established 
in the present customs tariff. 

3. For processed, granulated, cut, or 
shredded tobacco; chewing tobacco; and 
snuff, 34.65 percent of the value of the prod- 
ucts after the duties and cost mentioned in 
item 2 have been added. These products will 
continue to pay the special production tax 
and the import duties in the manner estab- 
lished by law. 

Previously, importers paid on an evaluated 
factory price of foreign tobacco products (de- 
termined in accordance with special regula- 
tions on the subject) the same rates that 
applied to national products, and the mini- 
mum price of imported tobacco products was 
the evaluated factory price, plus taxes, duties, 
transportation, freight, packing, insurance 
and other costs accruing up to the time the 
products reached their destination. 

Imports of manufactured tobacco prod- 
ucts into the regions known as free zones, 
free perimeters, and free ports are not ex- 
empt from the taxes established in this re- 
vised law, and these taxes will be imposed 
without exceptions. 

According to revised article 6, packs of im- 
ported cigarettes must be stamped in the 
factory in which they are produced (factory 
of origin). The stamps must be affixed to 
the vignette (or package wrapping) and un- 
der the outer cellophane cover in such a way 
that upon opening the packs the stamps will 
be rendered useless. 





Imported cigars must likewise have stamps 
affixed in the factory of origin, in the form 
of a ring around the cigar attached to the 
ring bearing the trade-mark. 

If the foregoing provisions of the law are 
not complied with, foreign cigarettes and 
cigars will be prohibited importation into 
Mexico. Exception will be made only in the 
case of tobacco which is permitted by the 
customs law to be imported free by travelers, 
but the sale or disposal, under any other 
heading, of cigarettes or cigars not carrying 
tax stamps will be strictly forbidden. 

Under revised article 16 an importer in 
order to import foreign tobacco products is 
required to (1) Obtain a certificate of regis- 
tration from the Office of Special Taxes of 
the Ministry of Finance in accordance with 
provisions of the Regulatory Law (formerly 
importers had only to register if they im- 
ported these products regularly); (2) present 
to the proper Treasury Office, in the manner 
established in the Regulatory Law, for pur- 
poses of payment of the tax the respective 
original invoices showing the amounts and 
makes of cigarette packs he wishes to im- 
port; (3) make payment also in the proper 
Treasury Office of the tax to which imported 
cigars stamped in the factory of origin and 
consigned in the invoice are subject; (4) pay 
in the Treasury Office of their jurisdiction 
and before taking out of Customs the prod- 
ucts consigned to them the tax to which the 
products are subject under this law; and (5) 
report, in accordance with the provisions of 
article 9 of the Regulatory Law, the distribu- 
tion and sale made of the imported products. 

According to revised article 23, persons or 
companies who import, possess, sell, or ac- 
quire products of foreign origin taxed under 
this law which do not have affixed stamps 
accrediting payment of the corresponding 
tax will be fined one and a half times the 
amount of the unpaid tax. This fine will not 
preclude their being turned over to the 
proper judicial authorities for punishment 
which they may also have incurred for viola- 
tions of the Fiscal Code of the Nation. 

Article 28 as revised provides that the 10 
percent additional tax, established by the 
Revenue Law of the Federal Treasury, shall 
be included in the rates of the special tax 
established for products of national manu- 
facture and those of foreign origin which are 
imported. 

Transitory articles of the law provide that 
for national tobacco products this decree be- 
came effective on February 1, 1952, and for 
imported cigarettes, cigars, and other tobacco 
products, the decree was effective on the date 
of its publication (December 31, 1951). The 
tax rates assigned to the imported products 
shown in article 4 will be charged and the 
stamps affixed in the custonmrhouses or post 
offices as provided in the original law. 

With respect to foreign products being 
stamped in the factory of origin, the Min- 
istry of Finance and Public Credit is em- 
powered by the new law to enter into the 
necessary agreements with foreign manufac- 
turers of cigarettes and cigars to the end that 
these products may be stamped in accord- 
ance with the provisions of article 6. Upon 
completion of the agreements the Ministry 
will announce the date on which it shall be 
obligatory for imported cigarettes and cigars 
to be stamped in the factory of origin. 

Certificates of registry, presently held by 
importers, will be void within 30 days after 
the new law takes effect, and importers must 
request new certificates of the Direction 
General of Internal Taxes, Department of 
Special Taxes (Ministry of Finance). 

Importers who at the time the decree be- 
comes effective maintain stocks of tobacco 
products must report within 30 days to the 
Department of Special Taxes the number of 
packs of cigarettes, by make, and the number 
of stamps affixed; the number of cigars and 
number of stamps affixed; and the types of 
other miscellaneous tobacco products and 
number of stamps affixed to each type. A 
similar report must be presented within the 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 


National Production Authority, 
Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


AIR INSTITUTE TO BUILD AUTOMOBILES, 
ARGENTINA 


The Ministry of Aviation of Argentina, ac- 
cording to a press report, will begin this 
year on a small scale the production of pas- 
senger cars at the Aerotechnic Institute of 
Cordoba. It is believed that the operation 
will be on an assembly basis. Although de- 
tails concerning the type of passenger car 
to be manufactured have not been released, 
it is believed that neither the design nor vol- 
ume of this passenger car will affect the 
market for foreign passenger cars in Argen- 
tina. 


Chemicals 


Locust CONTROL WELL-ORGANIZED IN 
AFRICA AND NEAR EAST 


The Desert Locust Control Organization, 
based in Nairobi, Kenya, has 124 officers and 
348 vehicles at its disposal. Its primary 
task is the organizing of strategic campaigns 
from the Persian Gulf to Tanganyika, and 
it has a locust-fighting team with a senior 
officer in charge in every territory where large- 
scale breeding is anticipated. Teams were in 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Oman, Aden, Yemen, 
Eritrea, British Somaliland, and East Africa 
in July 1951. There were also liaison officers 
in Somalia, Tripolitania, and Iran, and the 
team in Saudi Arabia worked closely with 
units in Egypt and Pakistan. 

The Desert Locust Survey’s work parallels 
the control operations. It is concerned 
mainly with research and reconnaissance and 
also has teams stationed in the field. Its 
most important contribution to the Control 
Organization is the study of swarm move- 
ments and long- and short-term forecasting, 


AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRY STEADILY 
DEVELOPING 


Following the great increase in manufac- 
ture of chemical products in the war years 
1942-45, the Australian industry entered a 
period of steady but more gradual develop- 
ment. It is now well-equipped to meet both 
the present and future needs of an expanding 
population and makes a wide range of or- 
ganic and inorganic chemicals and related 
products. Since the peak year 1948-49, the 
trend has been toward consolidation, even 
though new products have been added and 
additional construction planned. The heavy- 
chemical branch has undertaken an expan- 
sion program affecting a number of key mate- 
rials, including ammonium sulfate and sul- 
furic acid. 

Carbon black, cyanides, lithopone, sac- 
charin, and tetraethyl lead are some of the 
important chemicals not produced in the 
Commonwealth. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICAN CONCERN IMPORTS 
PEST-CONTROL PRODUCTS 


Most of the organic pest-control products 
used in British East Africa are imported 
through African Explosives and Chemical 
Industries (East Africa), Ltd., an associate 
of Imperial Chemical Industries and Plant 
Protection, Ltd. Because of exchange diffi- 
culties, little can be done to improve the 
market for United States products at this 
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time; one firm imports small quantities of a 
brand-name commodity that has been suc- 
cessfully used in experimental work against 
the black beetle. 


CANADIAN COMPANY INCREASES OUTPUT 
OF BARYTES 


Maritime Barytes Ltd., Nova Scotia, Can- 
ada, suspended operations in October 1951. 
It is understood that the color of the 
product was not acceptable to the trade, 
and experts have been engaged to deter- 
mine what changes need to be made in the 
flotation process to obtain a purer product. 

The output of milled barytes by the Can- 
adian Industrial Minerals mine at Walton 
in the first 9 months of 1951 was about 
10,000 short tons greater than in the 
corresponding period of 1950. The totals 
were 25,090 tons and 16,430 tons, respectively. 
Sales showed little change; total sales of 
the crude were slightly below the 1950 level 
and sales of the ground product were some- 
what higher. 


PRODUCTION OF SULFUR AND SUBSTITUTES 
PROGRESSING IN CANADA 


Canada’s projects for production of ele- 
mental sulfur and substitutes for it are 
progressing. Shell Oil Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
has begun production of sulfur from Alberta 
natural gas at the rate of 10,000 tons an- 
nually. Canadian Industries, Ltd., has 
increased its output of sulfuric acid from 
30,000 to 50,000 tons a year by processing 
higher strength gases from the smelters of 
the International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
at Copper Cliff. It also is continuing with 
its plans to produce substantial quantities 
of liquid sulfur dioxide by the end of 1952. 
The project of Noranda Mines, Ltd., is still 
in the negotiation stage. 

Ten pulp and paper mills are proceeding 
with arrangements for the use of substi- 
tutes for elemental sulfur and 7 are intro- 
ducing pyrite burners. The other will use 
liquid sulfur dioxide from waste smelter 
gases. At least 3 additional mills plan 
eventually to install pyrite burners. 


CALCIUM-CARBIDE PLANT IN INDIA 


A plant for the manufacture of calcium 
carbide, reported to be the first of its kind 
in India, has been established at Talayuthu, 
Madras. It began production in January 
1952 and has a monthly capacity of 75 long 
tons. It is owned and operated by Industrial 
Chemicals, Ltd. However, the power short- 
age is expected to limit production to about 
50 percent of capacity. Lime, the principal 
raw material, is available in adequate quan- 
tities from neighboring sources. 

The country’s annual requirements of 
calcium carbide have been estimated at 
10,000 tons, and the material has been im- 
ported principally from Canada, Africa, and 
Norway. Imports in the fiscal year 1950-51 
dropped sharply to 90,650 hundredweight 
from 205,485 hundredweight in 1949-50 (1 
hundredweight equals 112 pounds). 


ISRAEL PLANT TO EXPAND 


Chemicals & Fertilizers, Ltd., Haifa, Israel, 
which began production in 1949, has an an- 
nual capacity of 12,000 metric tons of sul- 
furic acid and 40,000 tons of superphosphate. 
Expansion of the plant will increase capacity 
to 23,000 tons and 60,000 tons, respectively. 


When the factory is expanded, it also plans 
to produce 25,000 tons of ammonium sulfate, 
3,000 tons of nitric acid, and 100 tons of 
cleum annually. 


LEBANON IN NEED OF SULFUR SUPPLIES 


Lebanese importers planned to obtain 
most of their requirements of sulfur in 1952 
from France and Italy. However, they are 
having great difficulty in finding supplies in 
these countries and are having to look else- 
where. 


SALES OF SUPERPHOSPHATE DROP 
IN NETHERLANDS 


Sales of superphosphate to cooperatives in 
the Netherlands in 1951 for application to 
fall-sown crops were about 15 percent below 
the 1950 level, the Central Bureau reports. 
The Bureau sells about 40 percent of the 
superphosphate consumed in the Nether- 
lands. However, sales in December 1951 
showed a considerable increase over those 
in the like period of 1950, indicating that 
farmers may have bought more for spring 
application. 

The change in the 1951 sales pattern is at- 
tributed to substantial losses of fertilizer 
through leaching in the wet fall of 1950, 
which made farmers fear the loss of super- 
phosphate applied in that season. Heavy 
application of fertilizers in the postwar pe- 
riod has restored reserves to depleted soils, 
and the delay in application of superphos- 
phate is not expected to have any serious 
effect. 


GROWING DEMAND FOR FERTILIZER IN 
TURKEY 


Farm demand for fertilizers in Turkey, 
especially superphosphate, has increased sub- 
stantially as a result of successful village and 
State demonstration work by the Ministry 
of Agriculture. Until recently farmers had 
little interest in using commercial fertilizers 
on cereal crops. Domestic production of 
superphosphate and nitrogenous materials 
will not meet the growing demand, and plans 
for establishment of additional fertilizer 
plants are under discussion, 


UNITED KINGDOM To HAVE NEwW FERTILIZER 
PLANTS 


Proposed fertilizer plants in the United 
Kingdom include only three large projects 
at the present time. One is conversion to 
the manufacture of “nitro chalk” by a fac- 
tory now making ammonium nitrate. Two 
new triple-superphosphate works with an 
annual capacity of 30,000 long tons each are 
to be completed. A new grinding plant is 
expected to add about 50,000 tons of basic 
slag to production in 1954. 


Drugs 


CINCHONA CULTIVATION IN MApRAS, INDIA 


The Government is growing cinchona bark 
on the Government cinchona plantations at 
Nilgiris and Anamalais Hills in the Coimba- 
tore district. The extraction of cinchona 
alkaloids therefrom is made at the Govern- 
ment quinine factory at Naduvattam. 
Average annual production of quinine sulfate 
at this factory is 20,000 pounds. 

Since the advent of the popular govern- 
ment, an additional 4,400 acres have been 
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planted to cinchona cultivation to produce 
quinine at a low cost and place the drug 
within the easy reach of the malarial popu- 
lation. The projects are required to operate 
on commercial principles. Current acreage 
of the Nilgiris plantations is approximately 
2,380 acres and Anamalais, about 7,050 acres, 
totaling 9,430 acres. Of the total area, 3,500 
acres have been planted under the Russian 
method scheme for the account of both the 
governments of Madras and of India. Addi- 
tionally, some 200 acres are planted solely on 
Government of India account on Kadam- 
parai Estate under the jurisdiction of the 
superintendent at Anamalais. 

The Vegetative Propaganda Section has 
been functioning since 1945. Its aim is to 
improve the bark yield, both quantitatively 
and qualitatively, and to reduce the cost of 
production so that quinine may be within 
easy reach of all. Its progress has been satis- 
factory. 

Sales during the 9-month period from July 
1950 to March 1951 amounted to 1,388,852 
rupees as against 538,324 rupees for the en- 
tire year 1949-50. The Government ordered 
resumption of construction of the modern 
quinine factory at Anamalais; its capacity 
will be about 1 lakh pounds of quinine sul- 
fate. Manufacturing operations are expected 
to commence in approximately 2 years. 
Quinine products being produced at the fac- 
tory now functioning are said to comply with 
all recognized world standards and to com- 
pare very favorably with similar products of 
foreign make. 

From 3,500 to 4,000 persons are employed 
in all units of these quinine projects. Labor 
is furnished free housing, medical aid, educa- 
tion facilities, and care of very young chil- 
dren, and maternity pay, cooperative stores, 
and cooperative canteens. Antimalarial and 
hygienic projects protect the workers, who 
have an 8-hour working day and a 48-hour 
week. 

The Government of India, pending the 
consideration of Indian export policy, has 
agreed that the Madras government should 
be allowed to export on an ad hoc basis 20,000 
pounds of quinine sulfate, 20,000 pounds of 
cinchona febrifuge, and 5,000 pounds of 
totaquina. During 6 years the Central Gov- 
ernment shared the research section’s ex- 
penses. Partial support for an additional 
3 years is under consideration. 


VACCINE PREPARED IN AUSTRALIA 


Vaccine for contagious pustular dermatitis 
(scabby mouth) for sheep and goats is now 
prepared by the Commonwealth Serum 
Laboratories, various state veterinary labora- 
tories, and by private firms in Australia. 
Pustular dermatitis is thought to be the same 
disease that has been found in Texas, and is 
referred to as “sore muzzle” or contagious 
ecthyma. 


RESULTS OF RESEARCH IN PHILIPPINE AGAR 


Three researchers have found promise of 
agar sources in three types of Philippine sea- 
weed, according to the foreign press. 

The agar so far prepared does not en- 
tirely meet the United States Pharmacopeia 
specifications, but they believe that the qual- 
ity could be improved by better methods of 
processing. The only Philippine agar which 
set within the U. S. P. limit of congealing 
temperature was obtained from Gracilaria 
canaliculata. 

The requirement that agar should not melt 
below 85° C. was met by an extract from 
Hypnea musciformis (Wulf.) Lam., var. 
hipouroides (Kuetz.) Web. v. B. 

The third seaweed was Gracilaria lichenoi- 
des. All three yielded agars which gave a 
high ash value. 


OLp Firm BuT NEw DRvucs AND 
Factory, TURKEY 
A new venture by an old-established firm, 
which has been one of the leading com- 
panies in the pharmaceutical and perfume 
fields in Turkey, is the plan which presages 
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the industrialization on a modern basis of 
Turkish pharmaceutical manufacture. 

An outstanding feature of the plan will be 
the manufacture of all possible basic mate- 
rials, including the processing of derivatives, 
such as khellin, from agricultural products, 
the utilization of domestic animal glands for 
hormone products, and the production of 
some synthetics and antibiotics. 

A new factory, under construction in the 
district of Istanbul will be one of the largest 
and most modern pharmaceutical-manufac- 
turing plants in the country. The produc- 
tion in Turkey under license for some phar- 
maceuticals has already been consummated 
with leading United States firms. There will 
be a staff of more than 150 and the plant 
will go into operation at the end of 1952. 


Druc CONSUMPTION IN URUGUAY 


The following requirements of medical 
specialities for Uruguay for 1952 are envis- 
aged, with United States’ share in paren- 
theses: Sulfa drugs, 40,000 pounds (20,000 
pounds); penicillin, 3,000,000 doses, each 
100,000 oxford units (2% million); strepto- 
mycin, 1,000 packages of 1,000 grams (750); 
other antibiotics, 20 packages of 1,000 grams 
each (20); and other specified medicinals, as 
follows: 

There is no breakdown of Uruguayan im- 
port statistics to show consumption of bis- 
muth, vaccines, and antitoxins. However, 
based upon United States export figures, bis- 
muth salts and compounds should run be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 pounds, vaccines should 
amount to a value of approximately US$16,- 
000 (5-year average), and antitoxins should 
be needed to a value of US$13,000. 

The United States is the principal sup- 
plier of streptomycin and other antibiotics, 
the United Kingdom being the only other 
significant source. The largest importer cf 
penicillin stated that there is no basis to the 
rumors that his principal will establish a 
penicillin-producing plant in Uruguay. 

These medicines would be imported in ap- 
proximately equal quantities during each 
quarter of 1952. 


SEAWEED INDUSTRY, ZANZIBAR 


Exports of seaweed from Zanzibar during 
the first half of 1951 totaled 65 tons. 

To prevent over-exploitation of collecting 
grounds, which will enable the industry to 
develop without detriment to the resources 
available, legislation is being enacted to con- 
trol and regulate the seaweed. Such points 
will be covered as the licensing of collectors 
and exporters, demarcation of collection 
areas, and the payment of royalties. 


Essential Oils 


LAVANDIN-OIL PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


In FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 12, 1951, the statement was made that 
lavandin-oil production in France during 
1951 was estimated at 400 metric tons. 

Additional information just received in- 
dicates that the 400-ton figure represents an 
outside estimate, and that 300 tons might 
be considered the minimum. This wide 
range is occasioned by the fact that lavandin 
oil is produced by many small farmers scat- 
tered over a wide area, with no central gath- 
ering place for their produce. The foreign 
source reporting this information stated that 
this output represents sales through Grasse 
essential-oil firms for other stocks of the 
actual distillers as well as sales which the 
producers may have made direct elsewhere. 


Fats & Oils 


SMALL FLAX CROP IN ARGENTINA, FORECASTS 
Drop IN EXPORTS 


Quantities of linseed oil for export from 
Argentina will be relatively small through- 
out 1952. Previously existing. surpluses of 
both flaxseed and oil were liquidated by large 





shipments in 1951. The flaxseed crop har- 
vested in the middle of January 1952, unof- 
ficially forecast at 350,000 tons, is the smallest 
since Argentina became an important pro- 
ducer and is insufficient even to keep domes- 
tic crushers operating. This yield compares 
with 569,200 tons in 1951, and with a prewar 
(1936-40) average of 1,555,000 tons. 

Maximum exports for 1952 are forecast at 
100,000 tons of linseed oil and possibly 20,000 
tons of flaxseed, as compared with 260,000 
tons of linseed oil and 180,000 tons of flax- 
seed in 1951. In flaxseed equivalent, the 
1951 shipments amounted to almost 1,000,000 
tons. Exports in flaxseed equivalent in 1952 
apparently will be only a third of 1951 ship- 
ments. Possibly 20,000 tons of flaxseed were 
held by exporters on January 1 awaiting ship- 
ment, supplementing the possible tonnage of 
linseed oil becoming available for export 
during the year. 

Quantities of flaxseed held by crushers, 
exporters, and the IAPI (Argentine Trade 
Promotion Institute) on January 1, 1952, were 
estimated unofficially as near 50,000 tons. 
The reduction from 170,000 tons at the be- 
ginning of 1251 is attributable to the large- 
scale exportation and processing which ex- 
ceeded considerably the 1950-51 crop. The 
total supply of flaxseed for 1952, including 
carry-over and crop, is indicated at 400,000 
tons, of which 110,000 tons must be allotted 
to seed, cleaning losses and shrinkage. The 
supply for crushing appears to be only 250,000 
tons, a reduction in the scale of operations 
by 40 percent, As the supply for crushing 
is well under plant capacity in Argentina, 
the export of flaxseed most likely will be ter- 
minated except for small quantities already 
sold but not yet shipped. 

The equivalent oil production in 1952 
would be 85,000 tons. According to private 
estimates, crushing plants in Argentina proc- 
essed almost 420,000 tons of flaxseed in 1951, 
producing more or less 140,000 tons of lin- 
seed oil. Operations were at a peak in March 
when more than 50,000 tons were crushed, 
but later tapered off to a rate of 30,000 to 
40,000 tons monthly. 

Assuming a carry-over of 80,000 tons of 
oil in all positions, the total supply of oil 
for 1952 would be 165,000 tons, only half 
of the 1951 supply. Domestic requirements 
are calculated as near 30,000 tons, and there 
will also be a small carry-over. 

The United Kingdom was the principal 
customer for Argentine flaxseed and linseed 
oil in 1951, accounting for almost half the 
linseed oil and a substantial part of the 
flaxseed. Other important destinations 
were France, the Netherlands, Western Ger- 
many, and Belgium. Much of the linseed 
oil shipped to the Netherlands was destined 
for transshipment to other countries, includ- 
ing Germany and Eastern Europe. Chief 
destinations in 1952 are expected to be the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and France. 


MALAYA’s COPRA INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Production of copra in the Federation of 
Malaya in the first 6 months of 1951 totaled 
69,717 long tons, an increase of 4 percent 
over the 66,821 tons produced in the cor- 
responding period of 1950. In the second 
half of 1950 the output of copra totaled 82,657 
tons. 

Imports of copra in the first half of 1951 
amounted to 46,265 tons, a decrease of about 
22 percent as compared with 59,124 tons im- 
ported in the comparable period of 1950. In 
the second half of 1950 copra imports 
amounted to 60,861 tons. 

Malayan exports of copra in the first 6 
months of 1951 totaled 50,468 tons, a de- 
crease of 17 percent as against 61,109 tons 
in the same pericd of 1950. The decrease was 
due principally to diminished buying by 
Sweden, the Netherlands, Poland, and Nor- 
way. However, total exports for the first half 
of 1951 would have been much lower if Den- 
mark, the United Kingdom, Italy, Austria, 
Germany, and France had not increased their 
purchases to a fairly large extent. Czecho- 
slovakia, which did not buy in the Malayan 
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market during the first half of 1950, bought 
1,405 tons in the January-June period of 
1951. 


LARGE SOYBEAN HARVEST FORECAST 
IN BRAZIL 


The 1951 soybean harvest in Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil, is officially estimated at 
60,000 metric tons, as compared with 35,009 
tons in 1950 and 23,000 tons in 1949. Be- 
cause of favorable prices and steady foreign- 
market demand, the trade forecasts the 
1952 soybean harvest at 85,000 tons provided 
weather conditions are favorable. 

There are no ceiling prices on soybeans and 
therefore better prices and more profits can 
be had than for edible beans, the prices of 
which have been held down by ceilings. 
The Mammoth Yellow is the prevailing 
variety of soybean produced in Rio Grande 
do Sul, and the principal area is in the 
northeastern part of the State, principally 
in the municipality of Santa Rosa. 

Most of Brazil’s soybeans enter the export 
market. In the past three seasons only 
2,000 to 3,000 metric tons of seed have been 
crushed for oil in Brazil, and about 10,000 
metric tons have been retained in the pro- 
ducing areas for seed, animal feed, and other 
purposes. The remainder of the crop has 
entered the export markets. 

Two new mills for the production of soy- 
bean oil are now being built in Rio Grande 
do Sul and will increase consumption of soy- 
beans and production of soybean oil in 1952. 

Exports of soybeans from Brazil in the 
first 9 months of 1951 totaled 14,930 metric 
tons, of which 8,284 tons went to the United 
Kingdom, 4,598 tons to Norway, 1,987 tons 
to Germany, and 111 tons to Denmark. 


Foodstufis 


Brazit Has Goop BAN‘NA YEAR 


Production of bananas in Brazil in 1951 is 
officially estimated at 167,189,000 stems, as 
compared with 162,874,000 stems in 1950. 

According to official figures, the value of 
the national banana harvest in 1946, calcu- 
lated at 45 cruzeiros per stem, amounted to 
537,513,000 cruzeiros (1 cruzeiro—$0.054 in 
U. S. currency). In 1951, with each stem 
valued at about 6.1 cruzeiros, the total crop 
was estimated to have attained a valuation 
of 1,012,735,000 cruzeiros, or nearly double 
that of 1946. This rise was due both to the 
great increase in production and the sub- 
stantial increase in the value of bananas. 

Official statistics of banana shipments in 
the first 9 months of 1951 show that 7,356,059 
stems were exported, as compared with 4,- 
779,300 stems in the corresponding period of 
1950. If exports of bananas continued 
throughout 1951 at the rate registered during 
the first 9 months, a total of about 9,700,000 
stems will have established the highest record 
since 1940, when 10,200,009 stems were ex- 
ported. The record year for exports was in 
1939, when Brazil sold more than 12,000,000 
stems abroad, 

Argentina continues to be Brazil's best cus- 
tomer for bananas. Shipments to that coun- 
try in 1951 ran over 590,00) stems monthly. 
The new trade agreement between Brazil 
and Argentina, which calls for the purchase 
by Argentina of 11,000,000 stems during the 
18-month period which began in July 1951, is 
said to be responsible for the present un- 
troubled commercial relations between Bra- 
zilian exporters and the Argentine State 
Commodity Agency. 

Sales of bananas to the United Kingdom 
rose sharply in 1951, as compared with the 
preceding year. During all of 1950 only 147,- 
000 stems were sent to Great Britain, but by 
September 30, 1951, shipments amounted to 
1,100,000 stems. Since the end of World 
War II Uruguay has remained consistently 
in second place as a customer of Brazilian 
bananas, but the relatively heavy purchases 
of bananas by Britain in 1951 changed this 
relationship. Some of the sales to European 
countries were still made under barter ar- 
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rangements—a hold-over from barter deals 
instituted in 1950, when the Government 
was permitting such negotiations to be made. 
It is reported that in November 1951, 45,894 
stems of bananas were sold to England in 
exchange for automobiles, jeeps, and other 
manufactured articles. It is unlikely that 
shipments of bananas under uncompleted 
barter deals will continue much longer. 


CEYLON TEA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Tea production in Ceylon in the first 3 
months of the 1951-52 crop year (August— 
October 1951) totaled 73,278,971 pounds, ac- 
cording to the Office of the Tea Controller. 
An estimate of future production is mean- 
ingless more than a month or two in advance, 
although, generally speaking, production 
approximates $00,000,000 pounds annually. 

Production of tea from August 1, 1950, to 
July 31, 1951, totaled 313,351,798 pounds, ac- 
cording to the Office of the Tea Controller. 
Almost 95.9 percent of this amount entered 
the export trade. 

Exports of tea from Ceylon in the 1950-51 
crop year totaled 300,637,050 pounds. Prin- 
cipal customers were the United Kingdom, 
112,852,618 pounds; Australia, 39,014,926 
pounds; and the United States, 30,416,443 
pounds. 


CUBA ESTABLISHES 1952 SUGAR QUOTAS 


On January 17, 1952, the Cuban Cabinet 
approved the following quotas for the 1952 
sugar crop; in Spanish long tons, (1 Spanish 
long ton=2,272 pounds) : United States free, 
1,871,215; United States retained, 700,000; 
World free, 1,800,000; local consumption, 
283,400; and special retained, 1,245,385, or a 
total of 5,900,000 Spanish long tons. Of the 
amount in the special retained quota not 
more than 200,000 tons may be transferred 
to other quotas and sold at any one time. 


NEW VARIETY OF WHEAT DEVELOPED IN 
GREECE 


A new variety of wheat has been developed 
in Greece and is now in commercial produc- 
tion. The Institute of Plant Amelioration at 
Salonika, has carried on constructive work in 
plant breeding and has developed a number 
of valuable varieties of field crops for Greece. 
The most recent work is in developing hybrid 
seed corn varieties for Greek areas. 

The Director of the Institute gives the fol- 
lowing description of the new wheat variety, 
a short history of its development, and the 
extent to which it is being used. 

“Our variety G/38290 is a soft red wheat. 
It was developed by the crossing of two va- 
rieties namely ‘Risti’ (Italian) and ‘Quality’ 
(Australian). Both parents are soft wheat. 
‘Risti’ is a late variety, tall, well-tillering, 
bearded, and with red seed. This variety is 
little used in the rich soils of western 
Macedonia. ‘Quality’ is an early variety, of 
medium height, with white seed, beardless, 
with medium tillering, and was never consid- 
ered as adapted to the Greek conditions. 
The new variety is early, with medium tiller- 
ing, medium height, bald, and with red seed. 
It has a certain sensitiveness to the “Ustil- 
lage Tritci’” (smut). However, this does not 
decrease the production, as was proven in 
1950. In spite of the largest infection it 
came first in our production experiments, as 
well as under field conditions. It is also con- 
siderably resistant to lodging. 

“It is estimated that 15 percent of the total 
wheat area of Greece was sown with G/38290 
in 1950 and from the steady demand for its 
seed in 1951 it is estimated that by the fall 
of 1952 this acreage will be doubled.” 


ITALIAN WALNUT INDUSTRY AND EXPORTS 


Trade circles estimate the 1951 crop of 
walnuts in the Naples-Sorrento district of 
Italy at about 18,000 metric tons, unshelled 
basis, about 2,000 tons less than the esti- 
mated 1950 harvest of 20,000 tons. 

The United States and the United King- 
dom were Italy’s most important purchasers 


of shelled walnuts during the 1950-51 crop 
year, whereas the United Kingdom and Ger- 
many were the most important purchasers 
of unshelled walnuts. 

Exports of shelled walnuts in the 1950-51 
crop year totaled 1,601 metric tons, of which 
the United States took 438 tons, the United 
Kingdom 254 tons and Canada 62 tons. The 
remainder went to several countries. Ex- 
ports of unshelled walnuts totaled 10,972 
tons. The United Kingdom purchased 3,771 
tons, Germany 3,526 tons, and the remainder 
went to a number of countries. 

Small stocks of the 1950 walnut crop re- 
mained in the hands of producers at the be- 
ginning of the season in September 1951. 
The small stocks in the hands of exporters 
were sold shortly after the opening of the 
new season. The trade states that from 
4,500 to 6,000 tons of the 1951 crop remained 
on hand during the first half of January 
1952. 


DECLINE IN PRODUCTION OF MUSTARD SEED 
BRINGS RISE IN PRICE, ITALY 


The Ministry of Agriculture states that 
mustard-seed production in Italy in 1951 
totaled 1,060 tons; in 1950 production 
amounted to almost 1,900 metric tons, ac- 
cording to the Central Institute of Statistics. 

The decline in mustard-seed production in 
Italy in 1951 is reflected in the sharp increase 
in wholesale prices of mustard seed and flour 
on the Milan market, from 200-210 lire per 
kilogram for Bari mustard seed during Octo- 
ber—November 1950, to 300-320 lire during the 
like period of 1951 (625 lire—$1 in U.S. cur- 
rency; 1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). Corre- 
sponding price increases occurred also for 
Sicilian mustard seed and Bari mustard flour. 

In the first 9 months of 1951 Italian mus- 
tard-seed exports totaled 1,089 tons, a de- 
crease of 37 percent from the 1,730 tons 
exported during the same period of 1950. 
The main outlet for Italian mustard seeds is 
Germany, which accounted for almost 60 
percent of total exports during this period. 
Exports to the United Kingdom were almost 
662, percent less than during the same pe- 
riod of 1950. Exports to the United States 
totaled 94 tons, as compared with 79 tons in 
the comparable period of 1950. 

In the first 9 months of 1951 there were no 
exports of Italian mustard flour or paste. 
During the entire year 1950 there were only 
880 pounds of mustard paste exported, for a 
value of $443. 


JAPAN’S TUNA INDUSTRY ENCOUNTERS 
DIFFICULTIES 


Japan’s tuna-fishing industry, including 
processing, plays a greater part in the econ- 
omy of Japan than statistical data indicate. 
Moreover, it provides in the form of exports 
an important and until recently a growing 
contribution to Japan’s dollar earnings. The 
Japanese Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry estimates that the value of all 
tuna products exported to the United States 
during 1950 amounted to $11,118,000, or 6.25 
percent of all exports from Japan to the 
United States in that year. 

Tuna accounts for a relatively small part 
of the total Japanese catch. It represents, 
however, the most important single item of 
all fish products exported from Japan. The 
loss of fishing grounds in Russian waters has 
practically eliminated the export of crab 
meat and salmon from Japan. The Japan- 
ese Council on Tuna Exports reports that in 
1950 Japanese exports of tuna were second 
only to exports of raw silk as a dollar earner. 

The Japanese tuna catch in 1951 (includ- 
ing estimates for December) totaled 161,809 
tons, as compared with 138,995 tons in 1950. 

On January 1, 1951, the trade agreement 
between the United States and Mexico be- 
came inoperative. As a result, the United 
States duty on imports of tuna canned in 
oil rose from 22'4 percent to 45 percent and 
Japan’s exports to the United States of that 
type of canned tuna declined from 1,433,624 
cases in 1950 to 225,650 cases in 1951. At the 
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same time there occurred an increase in 
shipments to the United States of tuna 
canned in brine (dutiable at 12'%4 percent ad 
valorem). The export of this item expanded 
from 12,777 cases in 1950 to 369,950 cases in 
1951. The export of frozen tuna to the 
United States advanced from 8,541 tons in 
1950 to 15,395 tons in 1951. Japanese home 
consumption of fresh and frozen tuna rose 
from 89,789 tons in 1950 to 121,683 tons in 
1951. 

At the beginning of January 1952 neither 
the Japanese Government nor the tuna- fish- 
ing and -processing industry were contem- 
plating any further expansion of the fishing 
fleet or the tuna-processing industry. This 
appears to be a logical development, as the 
industry has been encountering difficulties 
in disposing of canned tuna and is con- 
fronted with the potential loss of its greatest 
frozen-tuna market. The industry is appre- 
hensive that it may have to curtail current 
production. 


TURKEY SHIPPING MORE SHELLED 
WALN0ovTs, LESS UNSHELLED 


Turkey's exportable surplus of walnuts 
from the 1951 crop is estimated at 7,000 to 
8,000 metric tons, unshelled. This amount 
is slightly larger than the 1950 exportable 
crop, which, according to actual exports, 
amounted to about 6,500 tons. 

Exports of Turkish shelled walnuts in the 
first 10 months of the 1950-51 crop export 
year (October 1950 through July 1951) 
amounted to 1,748 metric tons, as compared 
with 461 tons in the preceding crop year. 
Of these 1950-51 exports, 759 tons went to 
Canada, 606 tons to the United States, and 
204 tons to England. The remainder went 
to a number of countries. 

Exports of unshelled walnuts in the first 
10 months of the 1950-51 crop year totaled 
1,116 tons, as against 3,149 tons in the 
1949-50 crop year. Germany took 625 tons, 
Uruguay 174 tons, and England 84 tons. 
The remainder went to a number of coun- 
tries. 

Although official export statistics for Au- 
gust and September 1951 have not yet been 
published, according to informed sources, 
virtually all exports of walnuts were made 
in the period January through June. None 
were exported in July. 

All stocks of the 1950 crop have been dis- 
posed of, and some 300 to 400 tons of shelled 
walnuts from the 1951 crop have either been 
exported or are under shipment. Trade 
sources estimate shelled stocks at 1,000 tons 
and unshelled stocks at 3,500 to 4,000 tons. 
As the sale of walnuts does not come under 
control of a cooperative or union of ex- 
porters, no definite check as to stocks or 
their disposition can be made, as can be 
done for filberts. However, these estimates 
tally with those given of the exportable 
surplus. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


COLOR-FILM REPRODUCTION PLANT IN 
WESTERN GERMANY 


A new motion-picture color film repro- 
ducing plant was scheduled to begin opera- 
tions in Munich, Germany in February 1952. 
It will be the only plant of its kind in West- 
ern Germany, and for the first time since the 
war will free Germany of the need of having 
copies of color films processed abroad. The 
new plant will be able to reproduce 500,000 
meters of 8-mm. and i16-mm. color film 
monthly. It will employ 50 to 60 persons. 

The building to house the color-film-copy- 
ing machinery has been under construction 
for several months and, according to com- 
pany officials, was to have been completed in 
February. Total cost of the building with 
equipment will be 750,000 Deutsche marks 
(1 Deutsche mark=US$0.238). The owner 
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of the new firm is the Bavarian Film Co. 
which is also engaged in motion-picture pro- 
duction. The equipment to be used in the 
copy work is reported to be the most modern 
obtainable. It has already been delivered by 
German and French manufacturers and will 
be installed as soon as the new building is 
completed. 


MOTION PICTURES IN GREECE 


A total of 384 feature films were released 
in the first-run theaters in Athens during 
the film year October 1950 through Septem- 
ber 1951, compared with 390 in the 1949-50 
film year and 412 in 1948-49. Of the 384 
features released in 1950-51, about two- 
thirds, or 255 films were United States pro- 
ductions, 38 were British, 32 French, 22 
Italian, 14 were Greek films, and 23 were 
from other countries. Total paid admissions 
to first-run theaters in Athens in the film 
year 1950-51 amounted to 6,599,821, of which 
about 61 percent was accounted for by United 
States films. 

The modest improvement recorded in the 
total paid admissions in the capital area and 
in Salonika in the 1949-50 film year over the 
preceding year continued in 1950-51, with a 
total of 24,825,992 paid admissions as against 
23,978,302 in 1949-50. Paid admissions in 
these two large urban centers in the record 
year 1947-48 were nearly 26,250,000. Paid 
admissions for all of Greece in 1950-51 were 
estimated roughly at 33,000,000 to 34,000,000. 
It is too early to predict whether the progress 
made in the past year will be continued in 
the current 1951-52 film year. Preliminary 
statistics for the first 2 months of the winter 
season show a rather marked drop in attend- 
ance, primarily in the first-run theaters in 
the capital area. This drop is attributed 
mainly to the increase in admission prices. 

The Greek motion-picture industry con- 
tinued to operate on an improvised basis its 
capital and technical facilities being limited. 
Production from June 1950 through April 
1951 was 10 full-length pictures produced 
by 9 companies and based on Greek stories. 
Production techniques are not comparable 
with those used in United States films. The 
production costs of a Greek feature film is 
estimated at about $23,500 to $33,500. Out- 
put is not expected to exceed 15 films a year 
for some time to come, unless additional 
capital is made available and modern studio 
equipment is acquired. 

The import-control scheme for United 
States motion pictures, which was inaugu- 
rated in 1948, continues to operate satisfac- 
torily. Royalty payments in 1950-51 have 
been remitted promptly by the Bank of 
Greece to producers in the United States. 
Of the $500,000 allocated for United States 
films for the year ended June 30, 1951, a total 
of $168,911 was used for payments for prints, 
shipping charges, and advertising accessories, 
leaving the remainder, $331,089, available for 
royalty payments. 


CURRENT FILM EXCERPTS TELEVISED BY 
B. B. C. 


The British Broadcasting Corporation re- 
cently made the following announcement: 
“It has been agreed between the film indus- 
try and the Corporation that a series of 
television film programs shall be broadcast 
on alternate Thursday evenings starting on 
January 17, 1952, with afternoon repeats 
during the intervening weeks, to be intro- 
duced as early as possible. These programs 
will consist of excerpts from films being cur- 
rently released to the cinemas. The actors 
and actresses and other film personalities 
will be in the television studio to talk about 
the film. The title of the series will be 
‘Current Release.’” 

The first of these programs on January 17, 
contained particulars of and excerpts from 
6 feature films, including 4 British and 2 
United States films. The second program, 
on January 31, included 2 British, 2 United 
States, and 1 French feature film. Although 
no comments are available from B. B. C. on 





the public’s reaction to these first programs, 
the film trade is enthusiastic and has stated 
that the program is not only entertaining tc 
the viewers but also a great boost for the 
film industry. It is estimated that the pro- 
grams will be seen by more than 4,000,000 
people. 


Nawal Stores. Gums. 
Waxes, and Resins 


Goop CARNAUBA-WAxX CROP IN BRAZIL 


A relatively good yield has been obtained 
from the 1951-52 Brazilian carnauba-wax 
crop and the final cutting is nearing com- 
pletion. The second cutting was not as good 
as the first, as drought conditions hindered 
full development of the fronds. However, 
the yield was increased somewhat by greater 
use of machines in Piaui and Ceara. 

Estimated production by States in 1951-52 
is as follows, in metric tons: Ceara, 4,850; 
Piaui, 4,500; Maranhao, 650; Rio Grande do 
Norte, 700; Bahia, 500; Paraiba, 300. 


Paints & Pigments 


CANADIAN TITANIUM CONCERN EXPANDING 


The Quebec Iron and Titanium Corp., 
Sorel, Canada, is reported to be satisfied with 
the performance of its first reduction fur- 
nace and will proceed with early completion 
of the other four. The second furnace was 
scheduled to begin operations in November 
1951, but will not be completed until some 
time in February 1952. The other three are 
in varying stages of completion. The daily 
output of titanium dioxide slag from the 
five furnaces is estimated at 700 tons, a lower 
figure than that previously given. 


Pulp & Paper 


PULP AND PAPER MARKET OF SWEDEN 


The demand for Swedish paper pulp and, 
in particular, rayon cellulose pulp is still 
heavy in all markets, and the price level con- 
tinues firm. When prices were fixed for reg- 
ular shipments from Sweden during the last 
quarter of 1951, the same quotations as pre- 
vailed during the second and third quarters 
were applied practically throughout. Thus, 
quotations on European markets have gen- 
erally corresponded to about 1,350 crowns for 
unbleached cellulose and 1,500 crowns for 
bleached cellulose f. o. b. Swedish port, 
whereas United States maximum prices for 
imported pulp have been about 350 crowns 
lower (1 crown=19.33 cents). The market 
situation, therefore, has become somewhat 
stabilized, as is also apparent from the fact 
that there are no longer such extremely high 
prices for “spot lots’ as it was possible to 
obtain earlier in the year. 

Pulp exports showed a slight decrease in 
volume during the first 10 months of 1951, 
being 1,650,000 tons, as against 1,670,000 dur- 
ing the like period of 1950. In terms of value, 
there was a considerable increase, that is, 
from 818 million crowns in January—October 
1950, to 2,053 million crowns in the like pe- 
riod of 1951. After the introduction of maxi- 
mum prices in the United States at the turn 
of the half year exports to that country fell 
to about half the volume previously con- 
tracted for. It was possible without diffi- 
culty to place on other markets the quantities 
left over. 

The foremost problem of the pulp industry 
is the supply of raw materials. The indus- 
try’s stocks of pulpwood have been reduced, 
and if production is to be maintained at its 
present level, deliveries of wood to the mills 
will have to be increased. However, lumber- 
ing has been hampered by an acute shortage 
of labor in the forests. The situation is fur- 
ther complicated by a deterioration in the 
fuel position, and larger quantities of wood 
are having to be utilized as fuel. The com- 
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Television Film Program 
Inaugurated in Britain 


The film industry of the United Kingdom 
and the British Broadcasting Corporation 
have agreed on a series of television pro- 
grams entitled “Current Release,’’ which it is 
estimated will be seen by more than 4,000,000 
people. The programs consist of film ex- 
cerpts and personal appearances of stars and 
personalities in the film industry. The pro- 
grams will be broadcast on alternate Thurs- 
day evenings, with afternoon repeats during 
the intervening weeks. The first of these 
broadcasts was held on January 17, 1952. 


Total Power Production in 
Mexico During 1933-50 


The Mexican Federal Electricity Commis- 
sion recently released comparative figures on 
the country’s total power generation for the 
past 18 years. These data also show total 
kilowatt-hours of hydroelectric and thermal 
power produced during the years 1933-50 as 
follows: 


Total Electricity Generation in Mexico in 
1933-50 


[In kilowatt-hours} 





Year Hydraulic Thermal Total 
1933 $1, 2 259, 208, O10 1, 528, 557, 274 
1934 1, 355, 458, 174 | 1,834, 115, 525 
1935 1,5 5F1, 742,462 | 2, 063, 998, 828 
1936 1,6 570, 537,088 | 2, 245, 031, 027 
1937 l, 657,825, 683 | 2,479, 942, 062 
1938 l, 640, 752, S81 2, 511, 832, 267 
1939 l, 844, 310,049 | 2, 462,010, 280 
1940 a 830, 539, 100 | 2, 528, 8904, 558 
1941 a 871, 748, 797 | 2, 524, 223, 861 
1942 1,§ 687,395, 841 | 2,625,051, 100 
1943 l, 847, 044, 348 | 2, 738, 569,814 
1944 1,7 1, 029, 076, 103 | 2, 750, 345, 612 
1045 2, 976, 711,178 | 3, 06s, 451, 132 
1946 4 1, 196, 247, 147 | 3,317, 318, 325 
1947 2, 1, 520, 874,715 | %, 598, 490, 297 
1948 2, 1, 639, 315,479 | 3, 968, 685, 351 
1949 2, 2, 243, 172, 430 | 4,328, 427, 519 
1050 1, 949, 453, 329 | 2, 474,020, 154 | 4, 428, 473, 483 

Source: Federal Electricity Commission 


Rhein-Main-Danube Canal 
Construction Reviewed 


Thirty years ago the Rhein-Main-Donau, 
A. G., was organized for the purpose of con- 
structing a ship-barge canal to connect the 
Rhine-Main and Danube Rivers. At a cele- 
bration in Munich on January 5, 1952, to 
commemorate the thirtieth anniversary of 
the company’s founding, addresses were 
made by the West German Minister of Trans- 
portation, the Bavarian Minister of Eco- 
nomics, and a director of the Rhein-Main- 
Donau, A. G. 

The company’s director gave a short his- 
tory of the development of the Rhein-Main- 
Donau, A. G., summarizing its achievements 
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since its founding in 1921. The German 
Federal Republic owns 63 percent of the 
shares, the Bavarian State, 36 percent, and 
Baden, Hesse, and various German cities, 1 
percent. 

The construction plans of the project call 
for a canal large enough to handle ships or 
barges up to 1,500 tons. The entire length of 
the canal will be 683 kilometers, including 
the Danube River from Kelheim to the 
Bavarian-Austrian border at Passau. The 
166-kilometer section between Aschaffenburg 
and Wuerzburg, which includes 13 dams to- 
gether with locks and hydroelectric-power 
plants, was completed in 1941. 

In 1947, work, which had been interrupted 
during the war years, was resumed on the 
139-kilometer stretch between Wuerzburg 
and Bamberg. About 48 kilometers of this 
section have been completed, and it is esti- 
mated that by 1960 the remainder will be 
finished. Since 1947 three new dams and 
hydroelectric generating plants have been 
erected. In the near future one more station 
on the Main at Gossmannsdorf and one on 
the Loch at Ellgau will begin operations. 
Work has also been started on four additional 
plants on the Main. 

Construction costs of the canal are being 
financed by loans granted by the Federal 
Republic and the Bavarian State in a 2 to l 
ratio. The power plants, however, are being 
financed out of earnings and through private 
loans. 

Currently the Rhein-Main-Donau, A. G., is 
operating 19 hydroelectric-power stations 
with a yearly capacity of 595,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, which represents about 12 percent of 
Bavaria’s total electric-power output. The 
company plans eventually to construct 61 
hydroelectric-power plants with a total an- 
nual production of 2,500,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. 


New Airdrome Planned 
For Mwanza, Tanganyika 


Construction of a new airdrome at 
Mwanza, Lake Province, Tanganyika, is 
scheduled to begin in May 1952, the U. S. 
Consulate at Dar es Salaam reports. Con- 
tractors interested in submitting bids for 
the job have been informed that the neces- 
sary documents will probably be ready by 
March. 

Work on the new airdrome, located 614 
miles northeast of Mwanza township, will 
entail the clearing and grading of approx- 
imately 75 acres, laying 60,300 square yards 
of gravel surface, reconstructing 244 miles 
of approach road complete with culverts, and 
providing airdrome markers and a windsock 
mast. 


Night Excursions to 
Paris and Nice Scheduled 


A round-trip night excursion fare of 
£10 10s. (US$29.40) will be introduced on 
the London-Paris route by British European 
Airways Corp. and Compagnie Nationale Air 








France when revised summer rates are put 
into effect in April. This fare is £1 10s. 
($4.20) lower than the present off-peak rate, 
and it will apply to trips made between 11 
p. m. and 7:15 a. m. 

The revised summer round-trip fare for 
journeys made between 9 a. m. and 7 p. m. 
will be £15 19s. ($44.66) as compared with 
the present full rate of £15 6s. ($42.84). An 
intermediate excursion rate of £12 15s. 
($35.70) will apply from 7 p. m. to 9 p. m. 
and from 7:15 a. m. to 9 a, m. 

Travel by night from London to Nice for 
£25 ($70) round trip is also possible, this 
fare being the same as that of last summer, 
but travel must be done between 10 p. m. 
and 6 a. m. on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday evenings. On other evenings the 
fare will be £28 ($78.40) compared with the 
normal daytime round-trip fare of £38 14s. 
($108.36) . 

Regular round-trip tickets are valid for 
1 year, but excursion tickets must be used 
within 23 days. 


Port of Algiers Mooring 
Charges, First Quarter, 1952 


A recent order of the Algerian Government 
General fixed the tariff rates for mooring 
ships in the port of Algiers during the first 
quarter of 1952, as follows: 


Ships with a net tonnage of — Francs 
O 2. tee... 3, 240 
1,001 to 2,000 __ ’ : Py 
2,001 to 3,000___- Saas 
Above 3,000___ _ omw Oy Oe 

Algerian coastal traders__ 720 


3, 720 


Interisland Shipping 
Planned in Indonesia 


The Indonesian Government has an- 
nounced the purchase of 45 vessels of differ- 
ent sizes from Belgium, Netherlands, Italy, 
and Western Germany for use in coastal and 
interisland trade in Indonesia. The step was 
taken in preparation for the eventual re- 
placement of Koninklijke-Pakketvaart Maat- 
schappij (KPM) shipping service in inter- 
island trade. 

Additional pier and storage facilities are 
also under construction on many of the 
islands, and Indonesian merchant-marine 
officers are now in training for manning the 


ships after delivery, which is expected in 
1953. 


Piedmont, Italy, Assured 
Natural-Gas Supply 


Natural gas (methane) will soon become 
available to consumers in Piedmont, Italy, 
it has been officially announced. At Turin, 
where it will be under municipal control, an 
agreement will be signed in the near future 
between representatives of the city and the 
industrial consumers. The gas, which is 
produced at Cortemaggiore in the Province 
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Many Fairs Held in Italy of 
Interest to U. S. Firms 


Italy is one of the most prolific European 
countries in terms of fairs and exhibitions. 
While many of them are principally na- 
tional or local in scope, some are interna- 
tional, such as the Milan Fair, which is one 
of the world’s largest. Among the 1952 
events of special interest to United States 
firms are: International Agricultural Fair 
and Horse Show, Verona, March 9-17; Fifth 
Reggio Calabria Fair, March 15-30; Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Milan, April 12-29; Inter- 
national Automobile Exhibition, Turin, April 
23—May 4; Sixteenth International and Na- 
tional Arts and Crafts Fair, Florence, April 
24—May 15; International Trade Fair, Padua, 
June 7-22; International Traffic and Safety 
Exhibition, Milan, June 1-30; International 
Levant Fair, Bari, September 6-23; National 
Radio Exhibition, Milan, September (dates 
not available). Information currently avail- 
able on some of these fairs follows: 

The Reggio Calabria Fair to be held in 
that city, March 15-30, 1952, is devoted ex- 
clusively to the citrus-fruit industry. The 
principal purpose of the Fair is the promo- 
tion of scientific research in that industry 
and the Fair will include industrial and 
commercial sections. Processing machinery, 
equipment, raw materials, and foreign tech- 
nical publications are to be on display. Sev- 
eral foreign countries in the Mediterranean 
Basin will have exhibits, one of which will 
illustrate drying and crushing methods. 
Many industrialists, agriculturists, and fruit 
dealers in northern Italy are reportedly plan- 
ning to take part. Further data may be ob- 
tained from Dr. Gaslini, Director, Reggio 
Calabria Fair, Reggio Calabria, Italy. 

The Sixteenth International and National 
Arts and Crafts Fair to be held in Florence, 
April 24—-May 15, 1952, is the official artisan 
fair for Italy. For the first time this year, 
this event has been designated as interna- 
tional. Emphasis will be on mosaic work, 
owing to the apparent demand in foreign 
countries. Last year’s fair accommodated 
approximately 1,200 firms and organizations. 
Further information is available from the 
Committee for the Sixteenth International 
and National Arts and Crafts Fair, Florence, 
Italy. 

An International Traffic and Safety Exhi- 
bition will be held at the Palace of Arts in 
Milan, June 1-30, 1952. The purpose of the 
exhibition, held under the sponsorship of the 
Automobile Club d'Italia with the patronage 
of the Italian Ministry of Transport, is to 
demonstrate the different traffic-control sys- 
tems used in various countries. 

The exhibition will comprise three sections: 
(1) Official Italian and foreign exhibits il- 
lustrating methods of regulating traffic and 
safety control; (2) equipment and materials 
for highway construction and maintenance, 
as well as highway and traffic and safety de- 
vices; and (3) motoring equipment and 
accessories, including such items as guide 
books, maps, and camping equipment. An 
Official of the Automobile Club d'Italia is 
expected to visit the United States in the 
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near future in the interest of the exhibition. 
Further information may be obtained di- 
rectly from the Automobile Club d'Italia, 
Corso Venezia 43, Milan, Italy. 

The Eighteenth National Radio Exhibition 
was held in Milan, Italy, September 15-24, 
1951, under the auspices of the Radio and 
Television Manufacturers Group of the 
National Association of Electrotechnical 
Industry, Via Donizetti 30, Milan. The 
object of the exhibition was to introduce and 
sell radio receiving sets, transmitting equip- 
ment, component parts, measuring instru- 
ments, intercommunication equipment, and 
airport night-landing equipment of Italian 
manufacture. Approximately 148 exhibitors 
participated in this event, and 40,000 persons 
attended. Further data on this event and 
on the 1952 show, which as usual will take 
place in September, may be obtained from 
the sponsoring association. 

The Seventh Italian National Wine Fair 
was presented at Siena August 3-18, 1951. 
Pavilions represented the various wine-pro- 
ducing regions of Italy, and numerous types 
of Italian wines were exhibited. Although 
data,.on attendance and business transac- 
tions are unavailable, considerable interest 
was shown in agricultural machinery and 
in displays by several fertilizer companies. 
Additional information on this and on the 
next show may be obtained from the Italian 
National Wine Fair, Siena, Italy. 

Information on the International Automo- 
bile Exhibition, Turin, and on the Milan 
International Fair was published in ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, December 24, 1951; the 
International Agricultural Fair and Horse 
Show, Verona, July 23, 1951; the Inter- 
national Levant Fair, Bari, June 18, 1951. 

Additional information on Italian fairs 
may be obtained from the Commercial Coun- 
selor, 1601 Fuller Street NW., Washington 9, 
D. C. 


Leipzig Spring Fair Canceled 


The Leipzig Spring Fair scheduled for 
March 1952 has been canceled. In the fu- 
ture, it is planned to hold only one fair a 
year. The next Leipzig Fair has been set 
for September 7-12, 1952. 

Further information may be obtained di- 
rectly from Leipziger Messeamt, 8 Markt, 
Leipzig c. l., Eastern Germany. 


Greater U. S. Participation 
Invited by Strasbourg Fair 


Greater United States participation in the 
Twenty-seventh European Fair of Strasbourg, 
France, September 6-21, 1952, is invited by 
Henri Weber, President of the board of direc- 
tors of the Fair. Nearly 2,350 exhibitors par- 
ticipated in last year’s event. Of this 
number, 325 were foreign exhibitors from 
Austria, Belgium, England, Germany, Ire- 
land, Italy, the Saar, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United States. The predominant 
exhibits were those of Germany which dis- 
played principally machine tools, agricul- 
tural implements, and optical instruments; 


















and those of Italy which comprised wines, 
cheeses, motor scooters, and rubber foot- 
ware. Exhibits of United States goods pre- 
pared by French agents stressed office ma- 
chines, tractors, agricultural machinery, re- 
frigerators, cash registers, and sewing 
machines. Attendance at the Fair approxi- 
mated 700,000 persons. 

Further information may be obtained 
either directly from the Foire Europeenne, 
9 Rue Brulee Strasbourg, France; or through 
the Office of the Commercial Counselor, 
Embassy of France, 2129 Wyoming Avenue 
NW., Washington 8, D.C. 


Swedish Goods and Handicrafts 
To Be on View at Trade Fair 


The thirty-fifth Swedish Industries Fair, 
to be held at Goteborg, Sweden, May 17-25, 
1952, is considered to be the oldest in the 
country. It is so scheduled that business- 
men may visit the British Industries Fair, 
May 5-16, and the Paris Fair, May 17—June 2, 
on one trip. The Swedish Fair, staged an- 
nually in May, will comprise all types of 
goods and handicraft produced in the coun- 
try. Last year, 132,000 persons attended. 

Details on the 1951 fair were published in 
the April 30 and July 23, 1951, issues of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. Further data 
on the forthcoming Fair may be obtained 
directly from Sven Hammarstrom, Managing 
Director, Svensha Massan, Goteborg, Sweden; 
or through the Economic Counselor, Embassy 
of Sweden, 2249 R Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


Montreal’s New Show-Mart Site 
For Exhibitions, Conventions 


The Show Mart, a new exhibition and 
convention center, is scheduled for comple- 
tion and official opening in July 1952, at 
Berri Square, Montreal, Canada, according 
to the U. S. Consulate General in that city. 
It is a four-story brick structure, 500 feet 
long and 150 feet wide. 

Although the building is not yet com- 
pleted, the following events have been or 
are planned to be held in 1952: Furniture 
Manufacturers Exhibition, January 7-17; 
Eastern Canada, Hardware Show, January 
21-25; Eastern Canada, All Electrical Show, 
March 10-14; Eastern Fashion Parade and 
Cosmetic Show, March 21-31; Sports and 
Flower Show, May 7-12; the Building, Plumb- 
ing, Heating Show, May 12-16; Canada Bet- 
ter Homes Show, third week in May; 
Canadian Food Exhibit, October 11-16; Art 
and Music Show, end of October. Some of 
these shows may be of interest to United 
States businessmen. 

The management of the Mart advises that 
the facilities of this building also will be 
available to groups planning conventions, 
especially during June, July, and August 
1953, and that up to 2,000 delegates could 
easily be accommodated. 

Further information may be obtained di- 
rectly from the Show-Mart Inc., Berri and 
Demontigny Streets, Montreal, Canada. 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Peso Basic 
Preferential 
Free market 


Bolivia Boliviano Official 
Legal free 
Curb 

Brazil Cruzeiro Official 

Chile Peso do 


Banking market 
Provisional commercial ' 
Special commercial 
Free market 


Colombia do Bank of Republic § 
Basic § 

Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official 
Free 

Honduras Lempira Official 

Mevico Peso Free 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Pasi 
Curb 

Paraguay Guarani Official 
Official 
Free 

Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
Free 

Salvador Colon Free 

Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 

Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 


Free 


1 See explanatory notes for rate structure 
2 Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950 
Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950 
4 Average cons‘sts of October through December quota 
tions; rate established Oct. 24, 1949 
Average consists of March through December quota- 
tions; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 
6 New rate established Jan. 10, 1950 
7’ Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December 
§ See explan itory notes New basic rate established 
Mar. 20, 1951 
» January—November New rate (15.15) established 
Dec. 1, 1950 
July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 
! Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dee. 31, 1949 
2 November—December. Rate established Nov. 9, 
1950 
New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes 
4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations 
*Bolivian curb rate as of July 24; Paraguayan free rate 
as of Aug. 8. 
EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which are 
either legal ortolerated. In addition, there are in several 
countries illegal or black markets in which rates fluctuate 
widely and vary substantially from those above. Several 
countries also allow special rates to be applied to some 
transactions either directly or through barter or private 
compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic, or free-market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from Ar- 
gentina are effected at the free-market rate. During 1948, 
and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were 4 rates in effect: Ordi- 
Nary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and free 
(increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning of 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: The peso of the 
Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to a dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 


1949 1950 1951 — Date 
; oy Ps al) 2 Rate | equivalent rs 
(annual) | (annual Aug. in U. 8. 1951 
currency 
7.50 7. 50 7. 50 $0. 1333 | Dee. 18 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
) 214.04 14.17 14. 43 . 0693 Do. 
42. 42 3 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 0165 | Nov. 26 
4111.50 5101.00 101.00 | 101.00 0099 Do. 
101. 66 161. 50 *188.00 | 208.00 0048 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 .0534 | Dee. 15 
31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 0322 | Dee. 31 
3.10 43. 10 43. 10 43.10 . 0232 Do. 
60. 10 60. 10 60. 10 . 0166 Do. 
7 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 0200 Do. 
79. 00 91. 04 93. 70 92. 80 . 0108 Do. 
1. 96 1. 96 
2. 51 2. 51 . 3984 Nov. 30 
5. 87 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 | Dee. 18 
7.91 8.77 7. 52 7. 00 . 1429 Do. 
13. 50 9 13. 50 15.15 15.15 0660 | Dec. 26 
17. 68 18. 36 17. 70 17. 40 . 0575 Do. 
2. 04 102.02 2. 02 2. 02 .4950 | Dee. 15 
&. 65 8. 65 8. 65 8. 65 .1156 | Dee. 13 
5.00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | Oct. 31 
27.00 7. 00 7.00 1429 Do. 
7.14 6.92 7.03 7.10 . 1408 Do. 
6. 00 6. 00 . 1667 | Nov. 13 
9. 00 9. 00 .1111 Do. 
*30. 45 32. 50 . 08308 Do. 
17. 78 14. 85 14. 95 15. 35 . 0651 | Nov. 17 
18. 46 15. 54 15.19 15. 51 . 0645 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 | Dee. 31 
1. 90 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 5263 Do. 
2. 45 2.45 2. 45 2. 45 . 4082 Do. 
2.77 2. 61 2. 42 2.39 . 4184 Do. 
35 3.35 3.35 3.35 . 2985 | Dee. 15 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 . 2985 | Do. 


1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate strue- 
ture was modified to provide for 6 rates: viz, preferential 
A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6), auction A and B 
(established initially in November 1949 at 9.32 and 11, 
respectively, and consolidated into a single rate of 12.53 
in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are paid 
for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. Non- 
trade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the legal 
free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 pereent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free-market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free- 
market rate. 

Colombia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Other imports 
were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange control 
system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange rate of 
2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 
selling was established. All foreign payments are made 
at the basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange pro- 
ceeds receive the basic buying rate except for exchange 
from coffee exports which were initially converted at 
the old buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the 
exchange and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 
percent. On Oct. 29 a program of progressive devalua- 
tion of the coffee buying rate was put into effect, to be 
continued until complete unification with the 2.50 peso 
buying rate is reached. The old selling rate of 1.96 pesos 
is presently inactive; the former exchange certificate and 
free-market rates have been suspended. Exchange taxes 
are unified at 3 percent ad valorem. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 





(Continued from p. 21) 


of Piacenza, will be available in 1952 for in- 
dustrial and household purposes. About 
1,500,000 cubic meters will be supplied to the 
city of Turin daily. Industrial consumers 
will receive their fuel from the municipality, 
whereas, the domestic users will be supplied 
by the Coal Gas Co. 

A branch pipeline, with a daily capacity of 
800,000 cubic meters of natural gas, runs 
from Mortara to Novara, a distance of 25 
kilometers (15.53 miles). Another branch, 
with a daily capacity of 300,000 cubic meters, 
runs from Novara to Gozzano, a distance of 
40 kilometers (24.85 miles). The approxi- 
mate cost of the three lines is 4,000,000,000 
lire (US$6,400,000). 


Indonesia Obtains New 
Rail Equipment 


Indonesia is making concerted efforts to 
rehabilitate and renew its war-depleted roll- 
ing stock, and during December three Diesel 
locomotives, together with passenger railway 
cars and spare parts, arrived from Germany. 
The engines were reported to have exceeded 
expectations in their performance in pre- 
liminary tests and will shortly be placed in 
service on the Djakarta-Bandung run. It is 
expected they will substantially reduce the 
operating time between Java’s two largest 
cities. Delivery of additional locomotives 
and freight cars is expected in early 1952. 





The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports and to 
nontrade transactions not eligible for the controlled rate. 

Ecuadcr.—‘*Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’? imports are paid for at 
the official rate plus 38 percent, ad valorem. Luxury 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.— Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1959, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 
5-percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential im- 
ports were paid for through the use of exchange certifi- 
cates, purchased at rates which were usually higher 
than the official rate. Most nontrade remittances were 
made at the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange 
law, dated Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied 
to payments of Government obligations and to purchases 
by Government-owned public services. Imports of 
essential goods and certain nontrade remittances are to 
be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. 
Imports of semiessential goods and some nontrade 
remittances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordo- 
bas per dollar plus a surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar 
(effective rate 8). Nonessential imports and other 
nontrade remittances are to be effected at the basic rate 
plus 3 cordobas per dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. &. 
dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with modi- 
fications in foreign exchange rates. An official market 
with two rates governs most transactions. Selling rates 
are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the 
degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; the 
rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on account 
of registered capital. The legal free market covers 
invisibles, including unregistered capital. Both pur- 
chases and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 1- 
percent commission in favor of the Monetary Deparc- 
ment of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 4, 1951, 
imports were paid for at one or another of the following 
given rates, depending upon the essentiality of the 
article to the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 
3.12; basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
B rate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on 
the basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, re- 
spectively, since April 18, 1950. For a number of years 
prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the 
official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official, 
depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for cer- 
tain authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at raves arrived at in 
the free market. Other nontrade transactions are ef- 
fected at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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Export-Control Developments 


Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce 


[Nore: Excerpts from recent announcements 
in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
press releases of OIT (Office of International 
Trade) appear below. The announcements, 
containing more detailed information, may be 
obtained from the OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Any such requests should refer to 
the date and the number of the OIT Press Re- 
lease (free) or of the CEB (for which there 
is a charge of 10 cents each) shown at the end 
of each item.] 


NETHERLANDS FIRM STILL BARRED FROM 
UNITED STATES EXPorTs 


Nederlands Transport Bureau, formerly 
known as N. V. Van Uden’s Transport Bu- 
reau, a freight-forwarding firm in Rotterdam, 
the Netherlands, is barred from participating 
in any way in United States exports for the 
duration of export controls under a denial 
order previously issued against Van Uden’'s. 

Since the firm has been changed in name 
only, OIT cautioned exporters, freight for- 
warders, and carriers that the previous order 
against Van Uden’s is fully applicable to 
Nederlands Transport Bureau. The order 
also bars Leopold Kolisch, who was manag- 
ing director of Van Uden’s and who is con- 
tinuing in the same capacity with the re- 
renamed firm, from all United States export 
privileges. 

Van Uden’s which has been operating un- 
der its new name since December 15, 1951, 
was placed under suspension by OIT on 
October 3, 1951, for participating in arrange- 
ments to transship a boring and turning mill 
to Hungary in violation of U. S. export con- 
trols. (OLT-—932, Feb. 7, 1952.) 


Exports OF GR—-S RuBBER 


& total of 16,153 long tons of Government- 
produced synthetic (GR-—S) rubber has been 
licensed for export to 33 countries against 
the first-quarter quota. 

This leaves 847 tons of the 17,000-ton first- 
quarter export quota available for licensing. 
Distribution of this remainder among ex- 
porters whose license applications are pend- 
ing in OIT will be determined in accordance 
with the criteria announced in Current Ex- 
port Bulletin, No. 651, of December 20, 1951. 

Consideration will be given to license ap- 
plications filed after the January 7 deadline 
if the quota was not completely taken up by 
applications filed before the deadline. 
Though some tonnage of GR-S still is avail- 
able for distribution, it is too small to cover 
the pending late applications, which cover a 
total of 7,500 tons. 

GR-S is a general-purpose synthetic rub- 
ber of the ‘butadiene styrene type, and a 
direct substitute for natural rubber. Until 
the first-quarter export quota was estab- 
lished, it had not been available for export 
since the fall of 1950. 

The quantity of GR-S that may be made 
available for export in the second quarter of 
1952 has not yet been determined. (OIT- 
933, Feb. 7, 1952.) 


CMP EXPoRTS TO JAPAN AND Ryukyu 
ISLANDS 


Beginning February 15, 1952, controlled 
materials and CMP Class “A” products were 
to be licensed for export to Japan and the 
Ryukyu Islands, including Okinawa, only if 
they were approved for import by the United 
States occupation authorities or, in the case 
of Japan, by a local government agency au- 
thorized by the occupying authorities. Reg- 
ulations specify that: 

Each license application covering exports 
of such commodities to those countries must 
be accompanied by a certification of ap- 
proval, signed by an appropriate official. 
The certification is to be obtained by the 
license applicant from his foreign customer. 

One type of certification is required if the 
material covered by the export license appli- 
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cation is for civilian use within the domestic 
economy of the country, and another type is 
required if it is for military use by the occu- 
pation forces. 

If the CMP materials are for civilian use, 
the certification should state that the ma- 
terial has been approved for import and that 
an import license has been issued for the 
material. It should also state that the ma- 
terial is chargeable against a CMP allotment 
established for the Department of Defense 
and transferred by Defense to OIT. 

This statement must be signed by a repre- 
sentative of the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers (SCAP); or by an official of 
the Department of Defense; or, in the case 
of Japan, by an official of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment agency authorized for this purpose 
by SCAP; or, in the case of the Ryukyu Is- 
lands, including Okinawa, by an authorized 
official for the Commanding General, Ry- 
ukyus Command. The Japanese Govern- 
ment agency which SCAP has authorized for 
this purpose is the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry (MITT). 

If the material is for military use by the 
occupation forces, the certification should 
be in the form of a statement that a specified 
allotment symbol has been assigned for pro- 
curement of the material covered by the 
license application by authority of the Na- 
tional Production Authority. The statement 
must be signed by an authorized official of 
SCAP or Department of Defense. Either the 
original or a photostat of the statement may 
be submitted to OIT by the license applicant. 

In addition to one of these two types of 
certification, the import number for the 
shipment must be shown by the U. S. ex- 
porter in his license application. 

Export license applications which lack 
either the import number or the required 
certification will be returned to the appli- 
cants without action by OIT. (CEB No. 
656; OIT-—934, Feb. 7, 1952.) 


EXPORTS OF PAPER BASE STOCKS AND 
CoPPER SULFATE 


Provisions requiring export-license appli- 
cants to report their previous exports of 
certain commodities have been clarified and 
expanded to cover paper base stocKs and 
copper sulfate. The revised reporting pro- 
visions apply to seven classes of commodi- 
ties, to paper base stocks and copper sulfate 
as well as to the commodities previously cov- 
ered: Rubber tires and casings, DDT (di- 
chlorodiphenyl trichloroethant), BHC (ben- 
zene hexachloride), controlled materials and 
certain other commodities included under 
OIT’s processing code NONF, and plumbers’ 
brass goods. 

Form IT-821, previously used by license 
applicants in reporting on their past par- 
ticipation in United States exports of these 
classes of commodities, now will be required 
for license applicants’ reports On previous 
exports of paper base stocks and copper sul- 
fate also. 

The data supplied on the form assists OIT 
in effecting equitable distribution of the lim- 
ited export quotas established for the com- 
modities involved. Export licenses are not 
granted exclusively to applicants who par- 
ticipated in exports of these commodities 
during some period in the past. Though the 
bulk of each quota is made available to such 
“historical” exporters, a portion is also re- 
served for others. In addition, if necessary, 
part of the quota may be set aside for espe- 
cially urgent needs, such as military or de- 
fense-supporting requirements. 

Project-license applicants, who are subject 
to other reporting provisions, are not re- 
quired to file Form IT-—821. Other export- 
license applicants, in preparing the form, 
should omit previous exports to Canada; 
territories, dependencies, and other posses- 





sions of the United States; and United States 
trust territory of the Caroline, Marshall, and 
Marianas Islands. Toll shipments, in-transit 
shipments, and shipments under project 
licenses also should be excluded. 

Form IT-821 now may be filed at any time. 
However, if the information supplied on the 
form is to be considered in relation to a 
specific quota, it should be submitted be- 
fore the dead-line for filing license applica- 
tions under that quota. 

In addition to clarifying these and other 
general provisions for submitting historical 
export data, special provisions for exporters 
of paper base stocks and copper sulfate have 
been established. 

In reporting previous exports of paper base 
stocks on Form IT-821, license. applicants 
should specify the quantities (air-dry weight) 
they shipped during each of the calendar 
years 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950 if the total 
amount shipped in any one year was 100 
short tons or more. 

Applicants for licenses to export copper 
sulfate should report their exports in each 
of the calendar years 1949 and 1950 to each 
country for which their exports totaled $250 
or more in either year. (CEB No. 656; OIT— 
935, Feb. 7, 1952.) 


SECONDARY TIN PLATE EXPORT QUOTA SET 
FOR FooD AND PETROLEUM PACKAGING 
AND OTHER MERITORIOUS USES 


An export licensing quota of 75,000 short 
tons of secondary tin plate for food and 
petroleum packaging and other meritorious 
end-uses has been established for the first 
quarter of 1952. By comparison, the fourth- 
quarter, 1951, quota for secondary tin plate 
was 33,335 tons. 

The new quota covers: Mill accumulations 
and unassorted tempers, 32,500 tons; un- 
mended menders, 15,000 tons; waste-waste, 
20,000 tons; circles, strips, misprints, cob- 
bles, etc., 7,500 tons. 

The first-quarter secondary tin plate quota 
is intended to supplement the second-quar- 
ter production tin plate quota of 120,000 short 
tons, which is also licensed in the first quar- 
ter. Furthermore, the 32,500-ton quota of 
mill accumulations (tin plate accumulated 
in the production of specification production 
plate) and unassorted tempers can be substi- 
tuted to some extent for production tin plate. 

Since the production tin plate quota is in- 
sufficient to meet the increasing demand for 
food and petroleum packaging, OIT is re- 
serving supplementary tonnages of second- 
ary tin plate for individual countries. The 
tonnages which have been reserved are not 
firm country “quotas,” but “target’’ figures, 
which may be revised to reflect current de- 
mands in markets abroad. These tonnages 
were reserved contingent upon the receipt of 
license applications by February 1. 

The country targets take into account pro- 
duction in the importing countries, histor- 
ical export patterns, and current demand, as 
well as the country distribution of the speci- 
fication production tin plate quota for the 
second quarter. (OIT—936, Feb. 8, 1952.) 


EXPORTS OF JUTE BURLAP CLOTH AND BacGs 


Jute burlap cloth, new jute bags or sacks, 
and used or reclaimed jute bags or sacks 
weighing less than 2 pounds each now may be 
exported to most countries under general 
license. 

Exports of these commodities (Schedule B 
Nos. 322905, 322402, and 322406) to the Iron 
Curtain countries, Hong Kong, and Macao 
will continue to require validated export 
licenses, issued only upon OIT approval of 
license applications. 

General license shipments, which may be 
made without specific application to OIT, 
will be permitted to all other destinations. 

These commodities previously were licensed 
on an “open end” basis. Under “open end”’ 
licensing, no formal quantitative quota is 
established, but exports are controlled so as 
to protect national security and domestic 
supplies. 
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The relaxation was made possible by the 
availability of sufficient burlap to meet an- 
ticipated domestic and export requirements 
for bags and other burlap products. 

General license shipments of used jute 
bags weighing 2 pounds or more have been 
permitted since September 29, 1951. (OIT- 
937, Feb. 11, 1952.) 


EXPORTS OF HIDES, SKIN, AND HAIR 


Additional quantities of wet cattle hides, 
buffalo hides, wet and dry calf and kip skins, 
and cattle hide parts have been made avail- 
able for export licensing in the first quarter. 

Exports of cattle, ox, and calf tail hair 
and horse mane and tail hair, previously 
limited to the 1950 level of shipments, have 
been placed under “open-end” licensing. 
Under “open-end” licensing, no formal quan- 
titative quota is established, but exports 
are controlled by OIT to protect national 
security and domestic supplies. 

The first-quarter export quota for wet 
cattle hides and buffalo hides, previously 
established at 60,000 hides, has been in- 
creased to 250,000 hides. The wet and dry 
calf and kip skin quota, formerly set at 
100,000 skins, has been increased to 200,000 
skins. The quota for cattle hide parts, pre- 
viously established at 600,000 pounds has 
been increased to 1,500,000 pounds. 

The generally favorable supply-demand 
outlook for hides and skins in the current 
year, as well as the seasonal factor in do- 
mestic demand, has made these quota in- 
creases possible. Because domestic demand 
for hides and skins produced in this season 
of the year usually is lower than in other 
seasons, hides and skins are more readily 
available for export. (OIT-—939, Feb. 11, 1952.) 


GENERAL LICENSE SHIPMENTS THROUGH 
Hone KONG 


As Hong Kong is now recognized as a nor- 
mal transshipment point for goods en route 
to Far Eastern areas, United States export- 
ers are permitted to transship nonstrategic 
commodities through that colony to friendly 
countries, under strict safeguards against 
transshipment to unauthorized destinations. 

Direct or indirect shipments of any United 
States commodities through Hong Hong to 
the Iron Curtain countries, including main- 
land China and North Korea, still are 
prohibited. 

In an interpretation of the December 3, 
1950, order revoking general licenses to 
China, Hong Kong, and Macao, validated ex- 
port licenses need not be obtained for trans- 
shipment of exports under general license 
GRO at Hong Kong if the goods are: (1) 
moving under a through bill of lading to 
destinations other than the Iron Curtain 
countries, Hong Kong, or Macao and (2) are 
kept in the custody of the originating or 
onforwarding carrier at all times. 

Validated export licenses, required for all 
commodities on OIT’s “Positive List,’ are 
granted only upon specific application to 
OIT in advance of shipment. Other com- 
modities may be shipped to any destination 
outside of Hong Kong, Macao, and the Iron 
Curtain countries, under general license 
GRO. Such general license shipments do 
not require specific prior approval by OIT. 

(CEB No. 658; OIT-—940, Feb. 14, 1952.) 


NYLON EXPporTS 


An export quota of 200,000 pounds of nylon 
staple, tow, tops, sliver, and roving of staple 
and of waste has been established for the 
first quarter of 1952. These commodities are 
now included under Schedule B Nos. 384079 
and 384095. 

Nylon noils, garnetts, and shoddy (Sched- 
ule B No. 384089), as well as nylon producers’ 
and low-twist mill thread waste, rags, and 
clips, including used hosiery for reclaimed 
fiber, Schedule B Nos. 384083 and 384085, now 
may be exported under general license to all 
destinations except the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, Hong Kong, and Macao. Exports to 
these three areas will continue to require 
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validated export licenses, issued only upon 
OIT approval of license applications. Gen- 
eral license shipments may be made without 
specific application to OIT. 

Nylon noils, garnetts, and shoddy pre- 
viously were covered by a quantitative ex- 
port quota. The other types of nylon waste 
now under general license previously were 
licensed on an “open-end” basis. Under 
“open-end” licensing, no formal quantita- 
tive quota is established, but exports are 
controlled so as to protect national security 
and domestic supplies. 

Relaxation of export restrictions on these 
nylon waste products is possible because the 
supply is now considered large enough to 
meet both domestic and export require- 
ments. 

In the fourth quarter of 1951, nylon staple, 
tow, tops, sliver, and roving were included 
in a 300,000-pound export quota. This quota 
also covered nylon noils, garnetts, and shod- 
dy, which now may be exported under gen- 
eral license. The 200,000-pound first-quar- 
ter quota for the nylon commodities still 
requiring validated export licenses is com- 
parable to the quantities of those commodi- 
ties licensed for export against the fourth- 
quarter quota. (OIT—938, Feb. 11, 1952.) 


EXPORT SHIPMENTS BY MAIL 


Exporters who find it necessary to make 
more than one mail shipment to fill a single 
export order requiring an export license will 
be able to make such partial shipments un- 
der a new procedure established February 14, 
1952. 

Under the new procedure, which applies 
only to exports by mail, a separate export 
license for each partial shipment will be 
issued. 

Each export license applicant who expects 
to make more than one mailing to fill an 
export order will file the customary single 
application (on Form IT-419) to cover the 
entire order. However, in preparing the ap- 
plication, he should specify the quantity of 
material to be included in each mailing. He 
should also indicate on the application that 
it covers “anticipated partial shipments by 
mail against one order.” 

Any exporter who already has a single ex- 
port license for a complete order and later 
finds it necessary to make a partial ship- 
ment and to surrender his license to the 
postmaster may request OIT by letter to is- 
sue an additional license or licenses for the 
unshipped balance. The letter of request 
should specify the quantity of material 
mailed under the original license and the 
number of additional mailings to be made. 
The exporter also must certify that the orig- 
inal license has been surrendered. The cer- 
tification should include the case number 
assigned by OIT to the original license appli- 
cation, the number of the original license, 
the name and address of the licensee, the 
address of the postmaster to whom the li- 
cense was surrendered, and the date on 
which partial shipment was made. 

(CEB, No. 658; OIT-—942, Feb. 14, 1952.) 


ALUMINUM, ZINC, TUNGSTEN EXPORT 
QUOTAS 


First-quarter export quotas have been es- 
tablished for certain types of aluminum, zinc 
mill products and manufactures, and tung- 
sten metal and alloys. 

The new aluminum quotas are in addition 
to the quantity made available for export 
under the Controlled Materials Plan, which 
covers primary shapes and forms and certain 
other products of aluminum, as well as steel 
and copper. 

The export quotas for non-CMP aluminum 
and the Schedule B numbers involved are: 
aluminum materials for construction (618984 
and 618987), 75,000 pounds; aluminum weld- 
ing rods and electrodes (619039), 25,000 
pounds; aluminum wire insect screen cloth 
(619052), 10,000 pounds; corrugated alumi- 
num sheets (630301), 1,100,000 pounds; and 
portable and semiportable farm-type irriga- 


tion systems and specially fabricated parts 
(787005), 150,000 pounds (aluminum con- 
tent). 

Except for the aluminum corrugated sheet 
quota, which is 100,000 pounds higher than 
in the fourth quarter of 1951, the new alumi- 
num quotas are lower than those established 
for the fourth quarter. The new quota for 
aluminum materials for construction is lower 
by 30,000 pounds; for irrigation systems and 
parts by 50,000 pounds; and for welding rods 
and insect screen cloth, which previously 
were combined in one quota, by 45,000 
pounds. The reduced quotas reflect the 
continuing short supply of aluminum. 

The first-quarter quota for zine mill prod- 
ucts and manufactures is 2,350 short tons, 
the same as in the fourth quarter. The 
commodities covered by the quota, together 
with their Schedule B numbers, are: Zinc 
scrap and dust, in terms of zinc content 
(657050); zinc rolled in sheets, plates, and 
strips (657208); zinc alloys, except brass and 
bronze (657305); unfinished zinc die castings 
(657307); and battery shells unassembled 
parts (658901). 

The first-quarter quota of 6,000 pounds 
(tungsten content) for tungsten metal and 
alloys in crude form, excluding scrap (Sched- 
ule B No. 664581) also is the same as in the 
fourth quarter. In the first quarter OIT will 
continue to license tungsten wire without 
charging the quantity against the quota if 
the wire is for shipment, under a toll agree- 
ment, to a foreign country which has sent 
tungstein ores and concentrates to the 
United States specifically for production of 
wire for that foreign country. 

(CEB No. 658; OIT-941, Feb. 14, 1952.) 





The British Industries Fair— 
Dollars for Defense 
(Continued from p. 4) 


5. Can you help me locate a suitable 
sales agency in the United States? 

(a) What kind of distributor might 
be interested? 

(b) How can I establish a satisfac- 
tory relationship? 

(c) Should I limit my distribution 
contract in area or in time? 

6. How can I arrange to provide serv- 
icing of my product in the United States? 

(a) To what extent is it necessary 
to stock parts in different U. S. 
areas? 

(b) What would be the attitude of 
independent repairmen toward 
British goods? 

(c) How much would service add to 
my costs? 

7. What are the possibilities of direct 
mail-order sales to United States? 

(a) Where should I advertise for 
mail-order business? 

(b) How would payment be made? 

(c) On what valuation are customs 
duties assessed? 

(d) Who pays for postage, customs, 
and returns? 

8. Could my Canadian connections 
sell for me in the United States? 

(a) Is this a customary approach? 

(b) Is the Toronto Fair, for ex- 
ample, a medium for entering 
the U. S. market? 

(c) What would be the Customs 
complications of sales made 
through Canada? 

(d) Are Canadian patents protected 
in the United States? 


Aside from the specialized knowledge 
which the various members of the Com- 
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merce team used in handling individual 
cases, the assistance furnished might 
also be said to fall into several cate- 
gories: 

1. It was pointed out that the U. S. 
-markets are susceptible of enormous de- 
velopment, as evidence the strong belief 
to that effect which is characteristic of 
American producers and sellers. 

2. The relatively small portion of 
total U. S. production and sales which 
even substantially increased imports 
from the United Kingdom would repre- 
sent is not likely to be viewed generally 
as serious outside competition or as a 
significant inroad upon domestic sales. 

3. The U. S. Government and leading 
business groups with nationwide mem- 
bership view increased imports as vital 
to self-sufficiency abroad, and to stable 
international trade at high levels after 
the termination of present abnormal 
international trade conditions. 

4. Competition from U. S. producers 
must be assumed, but the usual vigorous 
competition, accepted as sound in the 
United States, has been a healthy factor 
in the expansion of United States mar- 
kets, and will continue to be. 

5. Further evidence of the preceding 
point is the willingness of permanent 
buying offices of American sales outlets 
not only to consider purchasing British 
goods for sale in the U. S., but to advise 
on their suitability to American tastes, 
and to recommend changes to design or 
packaging which will make them more 
attractive to the American purchaser. 
(A list of such offices in London was 
freely available at each “U. S. A. Mar- 
kets” booth, and was widely distributed.) 


Department Publications 


Helpful 


A marketing tool which has found 
very wide application both in the United 
States and abroad was available for the 
first time at the sessions of the British 
Industries Fair. It is a publication en- 
titled “Selling the United States Mar- 
ket,”” prepared by Gustav E. Larson and 
Marshall N. Poteat of the United States 
Department of Commerce staff. This 
book which has been published and 
widely distributed in the United States 
by the Department of Commerce was 
also published in the United Kingdom 
through the use of counterpart funds, 
and was made aVailable for selective dis- 
tribution at the fair. During the 
2-week session, some 6,000 copies were 
placed in the hands of British business- 
men, banks, chambers of commerce, and 
other organizations such as the British 
Dollar Export Board and the Scottish 
Council. 

Some indication of the scope of this 
publication and the reasons for the avid 
interest with which it was received by 
all segments of the British trading com- 
munity may be found in its summary 
table of contents, which lists the follow- 
ing topics: Consumer Markets; Indus- 
trial Markets; Distribution Channels and 
Facilities; Import Marketing Facilities; 
Distribution Functions of Buyers and 
Purchasing Agents; Product and Pack- 
age Development; Pricing and Dis- 
counts; Market Analysis and Sales 
Goals; Selecting Channels of Distribu- 
tion; Planning the Advertising Program; 
Locating and Selecting Selling Agents; 
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Selling Through Exclusive Agencies; 
and Getting Distribution: Case Studies. 

A bibliography is also given of market 
data publications, marketing studies and 
periodicals, directories, and selected ar- 
ticles. There are 25 maps and charts 
and 10 tables showing such data as sales 
of retail stores by Kinds of business, per- 
cent change in total population, major 
retailing centers and wholesaling cen- 
ters, and major industrial areas, and 
wholesale and retail trade in the United 
States from 1939 to 1948. 


Variety of Services Offered 


Another tool which was frequently 
suggested for the use of the businessmen 
approaching the United States market 
was the service offered by the United 
States Treasury Attaché at the London 
Embassy. Often a British businessman 
learning for the first time that it was 
possible, by consultation with this official, 
to obtain a definite ruling as to classi- 
fication and Customs treatment of his 
product was greatly encouraged to ap- 
proach the United States market which 
formerly he had hesitated to do because 
of the uncertainty in his mind as to prob- 
able Customs treatment of his product. 

It was noteworthy in the 1951 Fair that 
the products offered for consideration as 
possibly saleable in the United States re- 
flected post Korea thinking. This was 
evident in both the industrial and con- 
sumer goods field. 

In the industrial field, for example, the 
emphasis was increasingly on specializa- 
tion. There was a general awareness 
that the chief British contribution to the 
American industrial system was in the 
area of special purpose tools and smaller 
scale production operations. An inter- 
esting example of this type of product 
was a new simplified carborundum 
grinder capable of grinding to tolerances 
of one-thousandath of an inch and rapidly 
adjustable manually to a variety of 
shapes. 

In the consumer field, a constant effort 
was apparent to offer goods which would 
meet consumer needs, but which would 
not owe their sales appeal to the fact 
that they were manufactured from ma- 
terials needed for the joint defense effort. 
Here again, the emphasis was upon craft- 
manship and the use of local skills and 
in some cases, local materials. 

It is, of course, difficult to measure the 
results on United States—United King- 
dom trade of these consultations, or in- 
deed of the British Industries Fair itself. 


Contacts and Publicity 


Both the type of contact made in the 
field trips and in the fair sessions, and 
the publicity via radio and press which 
the visits engendered were of the kind 
which should have a continuing and self- 
multiplying effect. 

This long-range continuing effect, by 
the way, is one of the striking charac- 
teristics of exhibitions such as the 
British Industries Fair. Many instances 
were related to the team’s members by 
exhibitors at the fair regarding substan- 
tial sales of products which had been 
displayed at this event a year or more 
before the customer placed his order. 
In one case, an exhibitor told of receiving 
an order over the telephone for a costly 





piece of large equipment displayed at the 
fair in Birmingham. When the customer 
was asked if he did not wish to come in 
and see the item on display, he replied, 
“That won’t be necessary. I have ex- 
amined it at the last two fairs and know 
that it is what I want. Now I want to 
buy it.” 

Consultations of the type held during 
the two visits by members of the Com- 
merce Department and the placing of 
information of the type made available 
to businessmen and the organizations 
serving them in the United Kingdom 
have their chief effect, not in immedi- 
ately consummated business transac- 
tions—although numbers of these may 
take place—but rather in stimulating 
long range thinking and planning of op- 
erations leading to the establishment of 
permanent profitable business relations 
which may continue for many years 
after the original discussions are for- 
gotten. 

A partial measurement of the poten- 
tial business volume stimulated by the 
visits of the two marketing missions may 
be had from fragmentary statistics. 
During each of the two visits more than 
600 individual consultations were held. 
In 1951, as a result of these consultations, 
271 British businessmen were introduced 
to specific officials in the United States 
Embassy and the Consulates in the 
United Kingdom in order to establish 
channels for the continuing interchange 
of information regarding particular com- 
modity trades. More than 6,000 copies 
of “Selling the United States Market” 
were distributed to British businessmen 
and to the organizations serving them. 
Hundreds of other publications prepared 
by agencies in the United States Govern- 
ment and by the British Board of Trade 
were also distributed. At least 40 new 
American buyers seeking substantial 
quantities of goods were assisted during 
the fair to establish contact with poten- 
tial sources of supply. 


International Cooperation 
Extended 


The success of the two marketing mis- 
sions to the British Industries Fair was 
partially responsible for extending this 
method of international cooperation in 
service to business into other areas in 
Europe. In 1951, similar marketing mis- 
sions visited international fairs in Milan, 
Italy; Utrecht, the Netherlands; Paris, 
France; and Berlin, Germany—in each 
case at the invitation and expense of the 
host Government. Results of these mis- 
sions, although not susceptible of precise 
statistical measurement, are increasingly 
mainifest in the inquiries received in the 
Department of Commerce through the 
Foreign Service and in information re- 
ceived from American businessmen in all 
parts of the United States who tell of 
opportunities for United States import 
business which have been stimulated by 
these means. The approval of this type 
of service to business, which is increas- 
ingly more apparent in many segments 
of the United States trading community, 
is in harmony with the growing appre- 
ciation of the indispensable contribution 
to mutual security and economic strength 
made by soundly planned multilateral 
trade, of which the international fair is 
an effective catalyst. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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(Continued from p. 9) 


Aviv, wishes to obtain agency on a commis- 
sion basis (3 percent) for acru cotton yarns 
(gassed, combed, and mercerized) in hanks, 
40/2, 40/3, and 60/3 mm. Offers and samples 
requested by airmail. 

88. Italy—Ditta G. B. Casalino fu L. 
(agent), 10-llr Via Ovada, Genoa-Voltri, 
seeks agency for waste paper and rags (wool, 
cotton, and clippings of knit goods). 

89. Morocco — Agence Tangitane (Jack 
Kammoun), (manufacturer’s agent, broker, 
commission merchant), 8 Rue Raphael, Tan- 
gier, wishes to obtain agency for 35-mm. 
motion-picture cameras and projectors and 
film. 

90. New Zealand—Cable-Price Corporation 
Ltd. (indent agent for Wm. Cable & Co. Ltd. 
and A. & G. Price Ltd., New Zealand), P. O. 
Box 2138, Wellington, is interested in obtain- 
ing new agencies and desires to represent 
United States manufacturers of heavy ma- 
chinery, such as sawmilling equipment, log- 
ging machinery, boilers, structural-steel 
fabrication, locomotives, road-building ma- 
chinery, rock-crushing plants, and other 
associated products. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Foreign Visitors 


91. Belgium—Hubert Esselen, representing 
Etablissements Esselen (manufacturer of 
meat products and preserves), 53 rue Hutte, 
Eupen, is interested in visiting manufactur- 
ers of canned meats, located in the Chicago 
area. Scheduled to arrive late in February or 
early in March, via New York, for a visit of 30 
to 45 days. United States addresses: Hotel 
Roosevelt, Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Palmer House, State 
and Monroe Streets, Chicago, Illinois; and 
Hotel General Brock, Suspension Bridge, 
Illinois. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and 
Suspension Bridge. 

92. Canada—H. M. Milne, representing 
Rema Refrigeration Mart Ltd. (importer and 
wholesaler of electrical appliances and refrig- 
eration parts, and manufacturer of refriger- 
ation equipment), 2025 Addington Avenue, 
Montreal, P. Q., is interested in parts for re- 
frigerators, such as hardware, door gaskets, 
and ice-cube trays; also interested in con- 
tacting manufacturers of automatic washing 
machines, clothes driers, dishwashers, and 
television sets. He is now in the United 
States and will be in New York from March 
15 to 25, 1952. U.S. address: c/o U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, 2 West Forty-third 
Street, New York 18, New York. 

93. England—oO. F. Schnitzer, representing 
Revel Industrial Products Ltd. (importer and 
exporter of general merchandise), 50 Great 
Eastern Street, London, E. C. 2, is interested 
in selling furniture and wooden household 
goods. Scheduled to arrive February 20, via 
New York, for an indefinite visit. United 
States address: c/o Hotel Statler, Seventh 
Avenue and Thirty-third Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

94. Saudi Arabia—Mohammed Faz] Arab, 
representing Mohammed Faz] Abdullah Arab 
& Co. (importer and wholesaler of foodstuffs, 
machinery, motorcars and parts; exporter of 
hides and gums), P. O. Box 39, Jidda, is in- 
terested in procuring agencies for United 
States manufactured goods, and Opening @ 
Saudi Arabian export office in New York City. 
Scheduled to arrive in February, via New 
York, for a visit of 5 months. United States 
addresses: c/o George Tadross, 330 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., and/or the Saudi 
Arabian Embassy, 2800 Woodland Drive NW., 
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Washington, D: C. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Miami. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be Ob- 
tained by firms ‘domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—E] Salvador. 

Electric-Power Companies—Jamaica. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—E] Salva- 
dor. 

Livestock Importers, Dealers, Breeders, Pro- 
ducers, and Exporters—Costa Rica. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Cuba. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Brazil. 

Sawmills—Peru. 

Spice Exporters—-Jamaica. 
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petition for logs has made prices soar, and 
it is estimated that the industry’s costs for 
wood will be at least 50 percent higher than 
last year. The supplies of sulphur have also 
become unsatisfactory. 

During the first three quarters of 1951 the 
output of cellulose amounted to 1,840,000 
tons and was thus over 6 percent larger than 
during the like period of 1950. In view of 
the shortage of raw materials, however, it is 
uncertain whether the favorable trend of 
production will continue during 1952. 

The agreement in force since the beginning 
of 1951 between the Government and the 
pulp industry for the levying of equalization 
duties on exported pulp has been prolonged 
until the end of 1952. During the first quar- 
ter of 1952 these duties are payable at 540 
crowns a ton for bleached and 560 crowns for 
unbleached paper pulp, 370 crowns for dis- 
solving pulp, and 130 crowns for mechanical 
pulp. Should pulp prices fall or rise from 
their present level the duties will be ad- 
justed according to a fixed scale. During 
the years 1959-63, 34 percent of the funds, 
that is, 4 percent less than under the agree- 
ment in force so far, is to be utilized for 
social purposes, afforestation, and the pro- 
curing of employment for the forest indus- 
tries in the event of a recession. The re- 
mainder will be repaid to the industry after 
the usual tax payments have been effected. 

Some slackening in the demand for paper 
has been observable recently, apparently ow- 
ing to a feeling of uncertainty as to the fu- 
ture on the part of both buyers and sellers. 
The high paper prices have undoubtedly 
contributed toward the decline in consump- 
tion. Britain’s decision sharply to reduce its 
paper imports makes it difficult to judge 
prospects for 1952 on the paper export mar- 
ket. However, stocks in the hands of buy- 
ers are said to be generally smaller than nor- 
mal. There is a shortage of newsprint and 
wrapping paper in many quarters. Prices 
are still firm and quotations are very high 
for prompt deliveries. 

During the first 10 months of 1951 Swedish 
exports of paper and board amounted to 618,- 
000 tons, about 3 percent more than in the 
corresponding months of 1950. In value, 
exports more than doubled, rising from 420,- 
000,000 to 906,000,000 crowns. 

At the end of November after protracted 
negotiations agreements were concluded be- 
tween the Government and the paper indus- 
try for continuance during 1952 of the equal- 
ization duties on exports of newsprint and 
other kinds of paper and board. These 
agreements were drawn up on more or less 
the same principles as those fixed for pulp 


exports. The duties current during the last 
quarter of 1951 have been raised in certain 
cases and reduced in others. 


Radio & Television 


RADIO MANUFACTURE AND IMPORTS, INDIA 


Nearly 3 percent of the population in In- 
dia can afford to buy and maintain some 
type of radio receiver, according to an esti- 
mate made in January 1951. 

Local production of radio-receiver sets 
during the first 8 months of 1950 totaled 
27,004. Actually, a greater number of sets 
were produced, as the foregoing figure is 
based on the approved list of radio manu- 
facturers maintained by the Department 
of Industries and Supplies and does not in- 
clude production of a large number of small- 
scale producers in the country. (During the 
first 9 months of 1950, a total of 14,676 radio 
receivers was imported.) 

Radio tubes are not manufactured in In- 
dia. In January 1950 it was reported that 
United States tubes were popular in the mar- 
ket, despite price increases caused by the 
currency devaluation. A large portion of the 
European tubes imported are of the United 
States type. 

The Indian Radio and Electronic Exhibi- 
tion will be held in 1952. As many nations 
as possible are desired to participate. 


SITUATION IN PORTUGAL 


The Emissora Nacional, a government bu- 
reau responsible for the national broadcast- 
ing service in Portugal, operates on its own 
revenue, derived from an annual fee (ap- 
proximately $3.50 U. S. currency) collected 
from all registered owners of radio receivers. 
Financing of expansion projects when its own 
funds are insufficient is made by means of 
government loans. 

Total number of radio receivers licensed in 
Portugal (including the adjacent islands of 
Maderia and the Azores) is 249,035, the num- 
ber of unlicensed is estimated at 100,000 to 
150,000. Wired speakers or rediffusion sets 
are believed to be less than 1 percent of the 
total registered. 

Ownership of radio receivers is almost ex- 
clusively confined to the middle and upper 
classes. Most industrial workers and farm- 
ers are financially unable either to buy re- 
ceivers or to pay the annual tax. Approxi- 
mately 50 percent of all receivers are 
registered in the district of Lisbon, which 
possesses the great majority of Portugal’s 
upper- and middle-class population, an 
adequate electricity supply and is also the 


location of Portugal’s principal radio sta- 
tions. 


U. K. TO CHECK ON UNLICENSED RADIO 
AND TV SETs 


Action is to be taken in the United King- 
dom against owners of unlicensed television 
sets and car radios. The post office has 
perfected a new detector van which will be 
used to check houses with television re- 
ceivers. Officials will visit car parks to 
note car radios. The Postmaster General at 
a press conference is quoted as saying that 
350,000 more television sets had been manu- 
factured than were licensed; some were in 
the shops, but between 100,000 and 200,000 
had been purchased and should have been 
licensed. 

Further meetings have been held by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation and Radio- 
diffusion-Television Francaise to discuss the 
possibility of television-program exchanges 
between themselves. The first exchange of 
direct television between London and Paris 
is scheduled for July. 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF RECEIVING 
LICENSES, U. K. 

Radio receiving licenses in the United 
Kingdom at the end of November 1951 to- 
taled 11,489,368 distributed as follows: Eng- 
land (excluding Monmouthshire), 9,563,653; 
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Wales and Monmouthshire, 598,913; Scot- 
land, 1,118,137; and Northern Ireland, 208,- 
665. 

Television receiving licenses at the end of 
November 1951 totaled 1,095,559, distributed 
as follows: England (excluding Monmouth- 
shire), 1,088,670; Wales and Monmouthshire, 
6,708; Scotland, 157; and Northern Ireland, 
24. 

Total exports of British radio equipment 
for 1951, based on 11-month figures, have 
been estimated at £22,000,000 by the Radio 
Industry Council. Exports of radio receivers 
increased to about £5,000,000; the countries 
taking increased quantities include Egypt, 
Turkey, South Africa, Malaya, Thailand, and 
Brazil. The R. I. C. also has estimated that 
total tube exports will amount to £3,755,000 
and components to £7,000,000. 

The British publication, Sunday Times, of 
December 23, forecast large-screen television 
for motion-picture houses in Britain in 1952, 
as technical developments including a trans- 
mission system using more scanning lines to 
the inch have been successfully applied. 


Solid Fuels 


INDIAa’Ss COaL-EXPORT PROSPECTS IN 1952 


The demand for Indian coal is on the in- 
crease, according to trade sources, the chief 
buyers being Japan, Australia, Hong Kong, 
Burma, Ceylon, and Pakistan. Inquiries 
have been received from the United Kingdom; 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Italy, Argentina, 
and Uruguay. The export target set for 1952 
is 3,500,000 tons, compared with a target of 
2,400,000 tons in 1951. 


Soaps. Toiletries 


Soap UNDER CONTROL IN EGYPT 


A decree regulating the manufacture and 
sale of soap has been issued in Egypt. It 
provides for registration of all soap factories 
with the Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
try. No soap that does not come under one 
of the 13 types described in the law can be 
manufactured, imported, or sold. 


Textiles 


DEMAND FOR ScoTcH BLACKFACE WOOL 
INCREASED 


The demand for blackface fleece wool in 
early January exceeded expectations of the 
trade, according to commercial sources. The 
substantial increase in demand is attributed 
to United States preference for a rougher 
wool for blending with synthetic fibers. 

Although the development of this new 
market for blackface wool is welcomed by 
the Scotch grower, it may present a supply 
problem to carpet manufacturers when their 
market improves. 


INDIA’S JUTE PRODUCTION, 1951-52 


The Directorate of Economics and Statis- 
tics, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, of 
India, states that the official final estimate 
of jute acreage in 1951-52 is 1,951,000 acres, 
and expected production is approximately 
4,678,000 bales (400 pounds). The revised 
final estimate for 1950-51 was 1,454,000 acres 
and production amounted to 3,301,000 bales. 
The increases in 1951-52 over 1950-51 of 
34.2 percent in area and 41.7 percent in pro- 
duction, are reported to have resulted pri- 
marily from grow-more-jute efforts in India, 
and to some extent from favorable weather 
conditions and attractive jute prices at 
planting time. 

India’s fiber supply has been supplemented 
by mesta, production of which in 1951-52 is 
estimated at 500,000 bales. Mesta, a jute 
substitute, is obtained from the same plant 
(Hibiscus cannabinus) as kenaf, now pro- 
duced in small quantities in Florida and 
Cuba. Mesta is prepared by water retting; 
kenaf in the Western Hemisphere is usually 
decorticated. 
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first 10 days of each succeeding month until 
the requirement regarding the affixing of 
stamps in factory of origin becomes effective. 
Stocks left on hand after the date set for 
stamping in the factory of origin has been 
announced by the Ministry may not be sold. 
Failure to submit the reports, incorrectness 
of data submitted in them, or sale of im- 
ported tobacco products outside the allotted 
period will be punishable by a fine of 5,000 
pesos for each violation. 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMODITY-EXCHANGE AGREEMENT WITH 
INDONESIA PROLONGED 


By an exchange of notes, the Norwegian 
and Indonesian Governments have agreed to 
prolong their 1951 commodity exchange 
agreement until March 31, 1952, according to 
a notice of January 1, in Norges Utenriks- 
handel. The 1951 commodity lists will be 
increased by 25 percent.. For a summary of 
the 1951 agreement, see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 12, 1951. 


COMMODITY-EXCHANGE AGREEMENT CON- 
CLUDED BETWEEN NORWEGIAN TRADING 
ORGANIZATION AND EASTERN GERMANY 


An agreement for exchange of commodi- 
ties between the Eastern German Govern- 
ment-owned foreign-trade organization 
Deutsches Aussenhandel, Eastern Berlin, and 
the Norwegian Kompen sajonsselskap A/S, 
Oslo, was concluded recently and went into 
effect on January 1, 1952, states a dispatch 
dated January 21 from U. S. Embassy in 
Oslo. The agreement will run for 1 year. 

Norway is to receive from Eastern Ger- 
many, among other items, sugar, chemicals, 
potash fertilizer, coal briquets, automobiles, 
sewing machines, and other types of ma- 
chinery. 

Norwegian exports will include herring 
and other fish products, butter, fatty acids, 
and pyrites. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment, prices are to be quoted in United 
States dollars. The total value of the trade 
both ways is expected to total $15,674,000. 
This sum compares with an _ exchange 
amounting to about $10,000,000 both ways in 
1951. 


Portuguese India 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE FACILITIES AGREEMENT WITH 
INDIA RESTORED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“India.’’) 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRIVATE COMPENSATORY TRADE AGREEMENT 
CONCLUDED WITH EASTERN GERMANY 


A new compensatory trade agreement has 
been concluded between the private Swedish 
rade organization SUKAB and Eastern Ger- 
man authorities (Deutsche Innen- und Aus- 
senhandel). The agreement was signed on 
January 19, 1952, and entered into effect im- 
mediately, states a dispatch dated January 
24 from the U. S. Embassy in Stockholm. 
The agreement provides for an exchange of 
goods in 1952, on the basis of fixed commod- 
ity lists, to the value of 90,000,000 crowns 


($17,400,000) in each direction. The same 
barter-trade estimate has been made of the 
previous agreement for 1951. 

Principal Swedish deliveries to Eastern 
Germany will include butter, sausage casings, 
fish, fruit, forestry products, iron ore, and 
iron and steel. Other Swedish exports will 
include eggs, seed, cheese, animal hair, wool, 
and hides and skins. Swedish imports will 
include brown coal briquets, glauber salt, 
sugar, chemicals, machinery, instruments, 
household china and fine porcelain ware, 
laboratory glass, pianos, and such textiles 


as hosiery, mats, rugs, and other manufac- 
tures. 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS TARIFF AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
WESTERN GERMANY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Western.’’) 


Syria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LATAKIA PORT REGULATIONS 


Since dissolution of the Syro-Lebanon 
Customs Union in March of 1950 Syria has 
been making efforts to increase the amount 
of Syrian trade handled through the port 
of Latakia. As a result, whereas the annual 
tonnage prior to the war never exceeded 
100,000 metric tons it is now running at 
an annual rate of more than 200,000 metric 
tons. Preliminary steps recently have been 
taken to activate plans for extensive de- 
velopment. 

During 1951 the Syrian Government issued 
regulations requiring that basic exports and 
some imports be handled through the port 
of Latakia. The export items include cot- 
ton, wool, licorice, lentils, apricot paste, 
vetch, onions, cottonseed, animal casings, 
sheep and goat leather, beans, bran, vege- 
table oilseed cakes, and sesame. Tobacco has 
traditionally been exported via Latakia be- 
cause it is grown in that area. The only 
two significantly large exports omitted from 
the list are wheat and barley, as export of 
these commodities is temporarily forbidden. 

The following imports must enter Syria 
via Latakia and may not enter by way of 
Beirut, Lebanon: Potatoes, rice, raw sugar, 
crystallized sugar, cement (all types), coal, 
asphalt and bitumen, timber, iron and steel 
bars. This list covers a substantial volume 
of Syria’s imports. The most significant 
categories of items not included are vehicles 
and machinery, which cannot easily be han- 
dled as long as lightering is necessary. 

A list of Latakia port charges is available 
in the Near Eastern and African Division, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RATE OF DRAW-BACK ON QUEBRACHO 
EXTRACT INCREASED 


The British Government has issued an 
order increasing the rate of draw-back of 
customs duty paid on imported solid insol- 
uble quebracho extract used in the manu- 
facture of certain soluble quebracho ex- 
tracts. Effective January 14, 1952, the order 
increases the rate of draw-back payable 
from 6s. 3d. to 7s. 1d. per hundredweight of 
the imported material. 





Production of potash in the Netherlands 
is principally for technical purposes. Nearly 
all potassic fertilizers are imported. 
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